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The New 


LAFAYETTE 


Decorated in l’art moderne as 
France Decrees the moment 





iilen Mixte of ‘ine 


“Lafayette” 





OMETHING you have been waiting 
for ...a cabin ship with de luxe 
comforts! » » Decorations by such artists 
as Guy Arnoux... rugs by Aubusson 
«++ great wide modern windows that 
flood every Salon with sunshine, daring 
modern lighting .. . a lavish sweep of 
deck for sports and lounging . . . venti- 
lating system throughout the same as 
that of the “Ile de France” » » Every 
cabin with its bath or shower... ad- 
justable heat control and plenty of trunk 
space » » English speaking stewards who 
anticipate every wish... French Line 
cuisine, known the world over » » The 
“De Grasse,” the “Rochambeau” and 
the new “Lafayette” manned by French 
seamen, whose ancestors tamed the At- 
lantic before Columbus, form the cabin 
service across the “longest gangplank 
in the world” to Plymouth for London... 
a few hours later Le Havre, the port of 
Paris, down the gangplank to a covered 
pier...a waiting express... three 
hours and the city Napoleon loved. 


Freneh Line 


Information from any authorized French Line 
Agent or write to 19 State Street, New York City 
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Tut WomMaN OF THE MONTH 


Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, for the Woman of the Month in 
In recognition too of the interest that ts being 
her ap- 


UW 4 choos 
the hope that we are anticipating the news. 
focused on her al! over the country, as various groups of women—and men—urge 


a post in the President's Cabinet. A sketch of Miss Abbott's personality and 


pointment to 
career appears on page 16 of this issue 
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1 glimpse of one ef the many parades by which women all over the country made their cause known. This one marched 
down Fifth Avenue, gallantly captained by Inez Milholland 
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THE FIRST TEN YEARS 


Has Woman Suffrage Justified Itself? The Only Woman Judge on 
a State Supreme Court Bench Says Yes, and Tells How 
on the Tenth Anniversary of V otes-for-W omen 


ITH incredible swift- 
ness in 1920 the Nine- 
teenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was 
ratified and the _ fight 
won—women had the vote. From 
1848 until 1920 the women who 
battled for the vote had shown a 
devotion to an impersonal cause 
which, judging by their success, was 
unparalleled in history. Their 
greatest monument is our liberty. 
[hat individuals unschooled, often 
deprived of the right to earn a liv- 
ing, should within one century burst 
the shackles riveted throughout the 
ages, is a very miracle. But we 
who share the fruits of their efforts, 
we inherit a land for which we did 
not labor; we dwell in cities that 
we built not, and of vineyards 
which we planted not do we eat. 
_ Have we, as the prophets of old 
foresaw for those who merely in- 
herit the land of freedom, forsaken 
our old ideals? We said women 


By FLoreNce E. ALLEN 





Judge Allen, of Ohio, who in the Journal's opinion 
is a splendid suffrage exhibat 





were loath to take the leash of the 
parties and would not be whipped 
into line by machine domination tu 
quite the same degree as men. We 
believed that women would and 
should indeed enter the parties, but 
that they would carry something ot 
a cleansing with them. What do 
the past ten years reveal? Are 
women in politics in general “hon- 
est grafters”? Are we venal, sheep- 
like, and lacking in resource politi- 
cally ? 

There is only one answer to these 
questions, and that is that during 
these ten years woman suffrage has 
justified itself in countless ways 
Here and there woman suffrage is 
attacked because of the act of some 
woman ofhceholder. Yet in com- 
parison with the thousands of 


women in this country holding re- 
sponsible office, with competence and 
integrity, the proportion of those 
who have not lived up to the stand- 
ard is infinitesimal. 


And, after all, 











Taking a suffrage plank to a political convention was one of 
many “stunts” necessary to give publicity to the cause 


the extension of suffrage to women can- 
not be tested particularly by the acts of 
women officeholders, any more than 
democracy can be tested by the acts of 
men in office. 

Moreover, the statement of a clever 
essayist, that under the law of diminish- 
ing returns giving the vote to men does 
not justify giving the vote to women, 
is shown to be pointless when we con- 
sider the real power of the ballot. 
Whether or not the ballot is exercised 
at all, whether or not it is exercised 
foolishly, there is a potential power in 
the franchise which makes its holder 
more influential than the one who docs 
not have the vote. It is partly because 
of this fact that the alien finds himself 
at a disadvantage in dealing with gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


OW whether or not the Amer- 
ican system is the best, whether 
or not democracy in the sense of 

self-government is wise, the fact remains 
that we have self-government and that 
under our system, prior to ten years ago, 
one-half of the adult population pos 
sessed the potential power of the ballot, 
and one-half of the adult population did 
not possess that power; in other words, 
American-born women were as_ aliens 
within their own country. The result 
was that when women complained to 
county commissioners about nuisances 
upon the public highways, or objected 
to city officials about decaying garbage 








upon city streets, 
or attacked evils 
more widespread 
and fundamental, 
their protests for 
the most part fell 
upon deaf ears. 
They spoke not 
with the voice of 
the master, but 
with the voice of 
the pleader. This 
situation has been 
vastly altered since 
1920. In every 
township, cit y, 
county and_ state 
in the Union un- 
educated women, 
ill-dressed women, 
women seeking 
blindly for infor- 
mation concerning 
their rights in city 
halls and_ court- 
houses are afforded 
aresponse that 
usually was not 
given before. The 
ofhceholder views 
every woman as a 
possible voter, and 
does not dismiss 
her with the cas- 
ual indifference 
which formerly so 
often was the rule. 

This new protection for the average 
woman the ordinary essayist does not 
visualize. ‘Though he speaks with the 
tongue of men and angels, his expe- 
rience has not usually qualified him to 
realize the disadvantage which under 
our system rests upon those who are dis- 
franchised. A sheltered cloistered his- 
torical student as a rule cannot appraise 
this disadvantage at its full weight. 








NLY those who have had their 
heads beaten by the bludgeon of 
official indifference, or have seen 

other women endure the lashes of curt 
unconcern can understand this point. 

The social workers who witnessed the 

operation of governmental agencies 
upon the family prior to the enfranchise- 
ment of women, women lawyers who 
practiced in the inferior courts where 
the great body of the people come, prior 
to the enfranchisement of women, 
have seen this situation. The handicap 

under which women rested prior to 1920 
in alimony cases, non-support 

cases of desertion, cases involving the 

serious offenses against the person, 
seduction, rape, is difficult to describe. 

Ten years ago that disadvantage 
existed for one-half of the adult race in 
this country; and furthermore, the large 
majority of women were and are of the 
poorer classes upon whom the disability 
rested heavily. Now it is wiped out. 

In other words, when justice was 
done in the extending of the vote to 
women, the act was not one of mere 
academic formality. It carried with it 
vital rights all along the line. 


Cases, 


HOSE who say that women have 

had no effect in cleansing politics 

completely ignore the testimony of 
legislators who bear witness to the 
changed 
which women members of the legisla- 
ture sit, to the changed conditions in all 
sorts of ofhcial 
now participate as members. It is the 
frequent testimony of men who sit upon 
these bodies that whereas heretofore all- 


conditions on committees in 


boards where women 


+ 


night meetings of a somewhat riotous 
character were held in_ hotel 
where important governmental policies 
were decided, now such meetings have to 
Be open and decently conducted because 
of the presence of women in politics. 


rooms, 





In an Omaha flower parade suffragists presented their case with blossoms and doves— 


part of the long campaign in which women used every resource 
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A” OREOVER, their presence has 
M had great influence in many of 
the states upon the courts. I 
am not now speaking of the election of 
judges, although St. Louis has shown 
that women have power in that positive 
direction. I speak of that indefinable 
but important thing that we call atmos 
phere. Time was when the criminal 
court too often was not a pleasing place. 
Salacious stories and double entendres 
abounded before the jury in certain 
kinds of cases. The judge with his lone 
hand was often powerless to prevent the 
things that were said and implied by 
lawyers of unclean mind. They were 
said before they could be checked. 

In my pre-voting days, when I was an 
assistant County prosecutor, I used often 
to see a change in the entire atmosphere 
of a criminal trial because a woman 
passed through the room. Now that 
women sit upon the jury, appear as law- 
yers and prosecutors, and in various 
instances sit as judges, the tone of the 
criminal trial has altered indescribably 
for the better. ‘This fact is of enormous 
value. 

When a trial of justice becomes 
a questionable burlesque the state is not 
the winner, and the raising of the dig- 
nity of the court proceedings in these 
important matters, of which “sheltered 
women” know so little, has been a vital 
gain. 

The work of women on the jury dur- 
ing the last ten years has confounded 
their critics and delighted their most 
confident friends. I remember when I 
was a trial judge interviewing various 
of the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas in the State of Ohio to secure their 
opinion with reference to the work of 
women on the jury. I approached one 
judge with some hesitation. He was an 
able judge and lawyer, but he had the 
reputation of being opposed to women. 


To my amazement 
he gave me a letter 
in which he said 
that the women, so 
far from being as 
good as the men 
on the jury, were 
better, adding this 
statement, that the 
women on the jury 
were less apt to be 
‘bamboozled by 
the lawyers” than 
the men. 

In the work up- 
on the grand jury 
in Ohio, the wom- 
en members have 
been a wholesome 
influence in the en- 
forcement ot law 
and the repression 
af crime. The 
secrecy of the 
grand jury pro- 
ceedings has some- 
times resulted in 
“fixing,” as it is 
called; in other 
words, in a cor- 
rupt arrangement 
to ‘‘no bill” or dis- 
pose of charges of 
crime in the grand 
jury. The inclu- 
sion of women on 
the grand juries has decreased the pos- 
sibility of such a use of the grand jury 
mechanism. The approval of the work 
of women as jurors is practically uni- 
versal among the bench and the bar of 
the twenty-one states where they are 
eligible to such service; and no fair pic- 
ture of the effect of the enfranchisement 
of women can ignore the raising of the 
standard of jury service which has re- 
sulted from their employment, and the 





The “terrible polls,” at a 1919 municipal el-ction in Florida. Since then men have be- 
come more interested in what women vo'e for than in the fact of their voting 








Courtesy of the Automatic Voting Machine ( 


The woman voter, using her hard-won weapon (in up-to-date 
form) for making her taste for good government count 


tremendous impetus which the use of 
women on the jury has given to interest 
in the entire court system. 


HE effect of woman suffrage is 
very often confused with the ef- 
fect of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Much of the hostility against 
woman suffrage now manifest may un- 
doubtedly be traced to the conviction 
that the majority of women favor the 
prohibition enactment. However, pro- 
hibition was enacted by men. The 
Eighteenth Amendment went into effect 
prior to the Nineteenth by over six 
months. With the exception of Mrs. Wil- 
lebrandt, whose hands, no doubt, were 
considerably tied, prohibition has been 
enforced by men, from the start. What- 
ever credit there may be for prohibition 
as enforced belongs to men; whatever 
discredit there may be in certain quar- 
ters from the failure to enforce prohibi- 
tion, certainly lies not at the door of 
women. I dismiss prohibition from my 
consideration, therefore, except that I 
concede that the majority of women in 
the United States prefer to retain the 
prohibition against the liquor traffic. 
During the past ten years we have 
witnessed rather unusual scandals in gov- 
ernment. The influence which culmi- 
nated in these scandals had been brewing 
for a long period of time. The reign ot 
the bomber and the racketeer and the 
gunmen in our great cities had its in- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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uch Ado in the Senate 


The Irreconcilables Think Up New Ways to Delay the 


Naval Treaty. 


The President, Aftcr Wiclding the 


Big Stick, Spends Busy Wecek-ends at Rapidan 


July 14, 1930. 
N a state of amazement one sat in 
the Senate galleries, now the most 
comfortable spot in town since the 
installation of the new air-cooling 
system, and watched “the greatest 
legislative body in the world” try to 
avoid voting on ratification of the Lon- 
don naval treaty. One recalled the be- 
wildered comment of a_ high school 
youth from a small town, one of that 
crowd of American students who every 
June descend upon Washington to in- 
spect the Government and, during a fif- 
teen-minute visit to the Capitol galler- 
ies, watch laws being made. “Well,” 
said the youth, “you know the Senate 
wasn’t what I thought it would be like.” 

“What did think it would be 
like?” 

“Well, I thought they would pay 
more attention to the meeting.” One 
more illusion gone. 

The senators, during their delibera- 
tions on a question vitally affecting the 
peace and welfare of the world, were 
not, most of the time, paying much at- 
tention to the meeting. They were trot- 
ting in and out of the chamber; in when 
the bell rang for a quorum, out as soon 
as they had answered to the roll call 
and the clerk announced that a quorum 
was present. Senator Copeland wander- 
ing around among empty desks as he an- 
nounced to eight colleagues that he was 
there to do his duty as he saw it and 
not to vote for the treaty just because 
the Administration asked him to. Why 
didn’t the treaty provide for a naval 
base in the Aleutian Islands? Why was 
the escalator clause left in it like a dag- 
ger in its heart? Senator Mckellar 
joining in a sort of antiphonal chorus 
of condemnation, until one is reminded 


you 


of two actors feeding lines to cach 
other. Senator Smoot looking unusually 


well tailored (‘‘See, he just got married, 
he’s a newly-wed”—from the woman be- 
hind one), receiving congratulations as 
he takes his seat, and perhaps thinking 
regretfully that he should by rights be 
honeymooning on the Pacific instead of 
bothering about naval bases there ; John- 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


son of California, looking extremely 
bitter-endish and between outbursts 
gazing heavenward as if saying “Give 
me patience with these misguided per- 
sons.” Watson going into a_ huddle 
with three other treaty supporters. Ship- 
stead, always looking surprisingly young 
always speaking with beautiful enuncia- 
tion, which makes the galleries take no- 
tice, so rare is it in the chamber, going 
‘way back to intervention in Nicaragua. 

It may have been deliberation, but 
a good deal of the time it wasn’t de- 
bate. Senator after senator arose to 
make two or three hour speeches, pre- 
pared beforehand and thus never com- 
ing to grips with the arguments of the 
previous speaker. One got an impres 
sion of everyone going off on a lot of 
parallel lines which never met. 

Four days were consumed in devising 
and debating a resolution which was as 
toothless as a newborn baby—that the 
President should be requested to submit 
all of the documents dealing with pre- 
liminary negotiations if not “‘incompa- 
tible with the public interest.’ Since he 
had through Secretary Stimson made it 
perfectly plain some weeks before that it 
certainly was not compatible with the 
public interest, because the documents 
had no bearing on the final form of the 
treaty and would stir up international 
rancor because of their frank discussion 
of international situations abroad, even 
the strongest treaty advocates could vote 
for the amended McKellar resolution 
with perfect aplomb. 


The Treaty Debate 


© failed the first move of the de- 

teatists, led by Senators Johnson, 

Moses and McKellar (D), who 
were the first to enter the chamber as 
the special session convened. It was soon 
evident that party lines meant nothing 
in this matter. The opening speech for 
the treaty was made by Senator Claude 
Swanson of Virginia, and was the most 
orderly, logical, convincing array of ar- 
guments for the treaty which has yet 
appeared. The following opposition at- 


tacks simply did not hit the points made 
by Senator Swanson. The heart of his 
defense was that the most ‘admirable 


and commendable part of the treaty” 
saves Great Britain and the United 
States each $400,000,000 and Japan 


$200,000,000 in battleship construction 
which would be spent under the replace- 
ment provisions of the 1922 Washington 
treaty, and gives America naval parity 
with Great Britain at an earlier date, 


Johnson in Action 


HE move to force the President 

to submit to the Senate al] the 

correspondence preliminary to the 
London conference was at first merely a 
manceuver to delay the final vote. Then 
Senator Johnson, the old irreconcilable, 
gave a snort and sprang into action and 
the thing turned into an issue involving 
Fundamental Principles. The Senate, 
in the exercise of its duties as one of 
the treaty-making branches of govern- 
ment, “is entitled to every scrap, every 
single particle of information that re- 
lates to the treaty.” Senators Reed and 
Robinson, in possession of the disputed 
documents, had no more right to them 
than any senator on the floor; and- no 
senator should accept the offer of the 
London senatorial delegates to see them 
“in confidence.” The Johnson follow- 
ers waved aside the President’s statement 
that “every solitary fact which affects 
judgment upon the Treaty is known and 
the document itself comprises the sole 
obligation of the United States.”’ They 
waved Senator Reed’s assurance 
that the papers in question had absolute- 
ly nothing to do with the final form of 
the treaty, and involved no commitments 
or understandings with any foreign pow- 
er. They waved aside Senator Robin- 
son's explanation that the papers were 
in part “messages sent by our representa- 
tives abroad quoting situations which ex- 
isted in foreign governments . which 
'f published might cause very consider 
able and unfavorable reaction in diplo- 
matic circles.”” Johnson and Norris and 
Borah argued their case for submission 


aside 
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of the documents ably and honestly, be- 
lieving that an issue was involved. But 
some of the lesser lights of the Senate, 
during the ensuing wrangle, appeared 
very much like small boys trying to get 
hold of a forbidden dime novel. 

They did not get it, and there the 
matter rests. But the four days’ argu- 
ments did have the unfortunate result 
of adding former advocates of the treaty 
Norris, Black of Alabama, 
George of Georgia, and 
Thomas of Oklahoma to 
the ranks of the group urg- 
ing delay until fall. When 
this appears in print, the 
vote may have been taken. 
As I write, the chances are 
about even for delay, reser- 
vations are being offered, 
and it is more dificult with 
each roll call to secure the 
necessary forty-nine sena- 
tors tor a quorum. 

Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing development of — the 
month was the awakening 
of a dormant fighting spirit 
in Mr. Hoover, the way in 
which he turned a legisla- 
tive muddle which threat- 
own and_his 
party's prestige into a series 
of victories for the Admin- 
istration in the last few 
harrowing days of the ses- 
sion, when it seemed that 
the Senate was running 
clean amuck in its hostility 
to the White House. Look- 
ing back over the checkered 
activities of the Seventy- 
first Congress, one finds 
that Mr. Hoover, with the 
exception of the Spanish 
War pension bill affair, got 
most of the important 
things he asked for, and 
that in the face of a break- 
down of party leadership in 
the Senate and the immi- 
nence of a campaign. 

Two months ago, he was 
having a bad time of it. 
There was openly expressed skepticism 
about the great movement for Science in 
Government, directed by an Engineer in 
the White House. It looked as if the 
movement would have to wait until a 
non-campaign year to get under way. 
Mr. Hoover lost several inches of 
waistline and it was not because of his 
before-breakfast games of medicine ball, 
and the Inner Circle was on the defen- 
sive. 

Then something happened. Mr. 
Hoover got a high protection tariff bill 
which was obviously not for the relief of 
agriculture and a limited number of in- 
dustries, but he got it without the export 
debenture amendment, and with the flex- 
ible tariff provision in a form which he 
believes will make it possible for him 


such as 


ened his 


“Amid the rhapsodies of the rapids of 


to adjust rates to attain the desired end. 


“™NONGRESS_ floundered around, 
voted and itself and 
voted again for a conference re- 

port on the World War Veterans’ Re- 
lief bill which accorded with the Presi- 
ideas of what such legislation 


reversed 


dent’s 


should be, provided you had to have it at 
all, and it did this under the bludgeon- 
ing of two presidential messages which 





the President finds little time to rest 


were calculated to put the issue up to 
the public. 

It voted for a $250,000 appropria- 
tion to enable the Wickersham Law En- 
forcement Commission to continue its 
investigation of all law enforcement and 
the whole problem of crime, reversed it- 
self because Senator Overman of North 
Carolina came barging into the chamber 
after the vote was taken and demanded 
a reconsideration, and reversed its rever- 
sal after Mr. Hoover had snapped out 
that private funds would be forthcoming 
for the Commission to continue its work 
into ten other fields besides prohibition. 
It passed a bill providing for the coor- 
dination and development of the inland 
waterways system advocated by Mr. 
Hoover for five contentious years, which 


Harris & Ewing 


the Rapidan’—W here 
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h_ signed with three gold pens and 
“particulary satisfaction’’ as one of those 
“long view plans for the future” which 
are the enthusiasm of economists rather 
than politicians. 

Then the session closed with the usual 
summing up of accomplishments by Rep- 
resentative Tilson, majority floor leader 
in the House, and denunciations by Pat 
Harrison floor denunciation leader of the 
Senate. Mr. Tilson got in some frank 
criticisms of the Senate 
which are not calculated to 
improve the growingly un- 
friendly relations between 
the two houses. The House 
has become “the bulwark of 
defense against ill-consid- 
ered legislative efforts’; its 
Republican majority — has 
“overcome persistent efforts 
of Senate Democrats at ob- 
struction.” Recalling that 
it was the persistence of the 
House conferees which kept 
the Hoover legislative pro- 
gram from being wrecked 
in the Senate, one realizes 
the anxiety of the Republi- 
cans to continue their ma- 
jority in the House. 


HE last word in the 


Senate came from 
Pat Harrison, who 
saw the session close 


“amid a fog of dismal fail- 
ures and broken promises.” 

“With gloom here, there 
and everywhere, Grundy 
will continue to grumble in 
Pennsylvania, Smoot honey- 
moon toward Honolulu, 
and the President will rest 
amid the rhapsodies of the 
rapids of the Rapidan,” he 
chortled. That doesn’t 
really represent the facts. 
Mr. Smoot’s honeymoon is 
being spent in Washington 
instead of Honolulu, but 
what with being put up at 
the White House, and 
everything, and Mrs. 
Smoot one of the most charming brides 
seen hereabout in some time, one doubts 
that the occasion is shrouded in the gen- 
eral gloom. And the President isn’t ex- 
actly resting in his Rapidan camp. Auto- 
mobiles bearing senators and Govern- 
ment officials dash back and forth in a 
continuous stream on the road to the 
camp, and Mr. Hoover’s week-ends are 
a series of conferences with political ad- 





visers. 

He is having his troubles. Mr. Hus- 
ton’s tenacity in clinging to his post as 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee in the face of charges anent 
his activities in connection with Muscle 
Shoals legislation, which will certainly be 
utilized by the Democrats this fall, has 

(Continued on page 30) 
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leading to sand but also to an amazing life of the desert 


LETTERS FROM NORTH AFRICA 


High Lights 


HE letters that fol- 

low are gleaned 

from the _ letter- 

diaries, not intended 

for publication, of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert R. 
Moody. Dr. Moody is head 
of the department of chem- 
istry at the College of the 
City of New York; Mrs. 
Moody, herself a graduate 
chemist, sailed with him on a 
chemical quest that included, 
among other things, the study 
of perfume making. But that 
is another story. It was pre- 
ceded by a pleasure trip that 
began in late winter when the 
second French Line cruise set 
sail for Morocco. Be it said 
that the letter writers, still 
abroad, have granted us per- 
mission to glean, but are clear 


ina Trip That Turned Winter into Spring and Summer 


By HERBERT AND EpNA Moopy 


With photographs by Dr. Moody 
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Ruins of an old mosque gate outside Tlemcen in Algeria 





of all responsibility for our 
gleanings. 

After a luxurious ocean 
trip in a “floating chateau,” 
and an interesting day off at 
the Spanish-colored Canary 
Islands, the Moodys left the 
boat at Casablanca and pro- 
ceeded to see North Africa by 
motor, dipping down through 
Morocco and Algeria, and 
ending at Algiers, forty days 
later, where the ship met them 
and they embarked for Naples. 
There were two large, com- 
fortable cars in the party and 
eight people who proved to be 
highly congenial. 

The first day’s ride brought 
them to Marrakech which 1s 
just about on the frontier of 
Northern civilization. The 
letter writers say: 
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Marrakech 
“6 ITH a bang we were out of 
camel trains and droves of 


donkeys and might have been 
France. All Christians—no 
veils, no beards. It was the new town 
—the French part. Then we swung 
through a big old gate and we were in 
the old city—purely Arabian!—and just 
on the edge of it is our Vransatlantique 
Hotel, Moorish style, but up to the 
minute as to comfort. Our window 
faces west, and the sun set over the old, 
crumbling wall and across a_ fertile 
meadow. Out the other way, across the 
hotel gardens filled with heavy foliaged 
trees, are the snow-covered Atlas Moun- 
tains looking like Switzerland at its 
best. 

Downstairs a most excellent radio 
fills the hotel with a fine orchestra con- 
cert probably from Paris. Certainly 
the original Mohammed must wonder 
what has happened to his country. 
Shell gasoline, Texaco, Mobiloil and 
the autos and trucks to use them are 
everywhere almost as prevalent as the 
camels. ‘The French are pouring money 
into this country. 

“Our courier tells us that the seasons 
here are about two and a half months 
in advance of France. They are plant- 
ing here now. Dates are a part of des- 
sert at both luncheon and dinner— 
served in vari-colored native baskets. 
The orange season is in full height. But 
although the gardens look like mid- 
summer, with geraniums, nasturtiums, 
marguerites, which bloom the year 
round, apricot and peach trees are in full 
It is a difficult climate 


right in 


bloom overhead. 
to comprehend.”’ 


[ Casablanca—like a modern Southern 
French town plus Arabs—was the stop- 


lunch the next day; 


ping place for 
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This child of Rabat, pouring water down the neck of his shirt, keeps the law. 
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The Koran requires at least one fifth of the body to be washed daily 


Rabat was the next overnight stop— 
Rabat, with walls from the twelfth 
century; a wonderful market with 
white marble stalls and cement floors 
and absolute cleanliness; a Resident’s 
palace with beautiful grounds and a fine 
stable of Arabian horses—and_ then 
Meknes. | 


Meknes 

i ESTERDAY we = arrived in 
Y Metres, and to our utter de- 
light saw thousands of women 

and children everywhere. It was the 
twenty-fifth day of Ramadam, a twenty- 
nine day holy period when no one eats 
or smokes between sunrise and sunset, 
and this was ‘children’s day’— and our 
first opportunity to get into any touch 


“E 





The picturesque hotel at which the Moodys stayed in Laghouat, showing Mrs. Moody 


with women. A number of them sat on 
the curbings and foundations of a 
world-renowned gateway built during 
the seventeenth century. Others went 
to holy places, ‘marabouts’ 
(graves of holy men), cemeteries, etc., 
where they sat and sat, praying or 
talking. 
‘The 


mosques, 


children as well as_ the 
mothers were richly dressed in the 
cleanest of silk dresses, some white, 
many highly colored. The women’s 
faces were covered; we could see only 
their eyes, but they smiled at us. We 
told them in French that their children 
were charming. They understood only 
Arabic, but they knew we were admir- 
ing them. 

“Our hotel is on a plateau on the 
other leg of a U from the old town, and 
our view over the intervening valley is 
superb. We all exclaimed with de- 
light to find ourselves with rooms each 
with a private balcony overlooking the 
city beyond. We can count fourteen 
mosque towers, and last evening, as the 
upper edge of the sun slipped below the 
horizon, on the summit of each tower 
a white flag whipped out, and fourteen 
muezzins began to call ‘Allah il Allah.’ 
We are too distant to see the muezzins, 
except one, yet all their voices were quite 
distinct. 

“We all got together and decided that 
instead of staying one night here and 
four in Fez, we would stay two nights 
here and three in Fez. This is certainly 
charming. The ‘mad sultan,’ Moulay 
Ismail, who wanted to marry Louis 
XIV’s daughter and was refused, de- 
cided to make this place the Versailles 
of Morocco. He wanted to double the 
size of all Versailles. But it is all in 
ruins. He had a little household of 
eight hundred wives, five hundred chil- 
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dren and sixty thousand slaves, Christian 
and black. So he needed a large castle. 
We saw his gate this afternoon. It is 
surely a wonder! Hordes of women 


and children poured through it con- 
tinuously.” 

Fez 
66 ERE we are in the harem 


wing of this old palace of the 

Jamai tamily, remodeled 
enough to give full comtort—a_ fine, 
warm radiator, four electric lights, and 
a big bathroom, and we look into a 
wonderful garden filled with trees, with 
splashing fountains and flocks of singing 
birds. Jt is truly a Moroccan palace 
still. But--step up through the big 
central court out of which all the public 
rooms open, and out of a low gateway, 
and you are back in the fourteenth 
century. 

“First one skips over little ditches 
and puddles carrying a stagnant black 
liquid which is the waste of an olive 
oil factory. Three little Arabs have 
learned enough French to say bon jour, 
or perhaps ‘Ow are you?’ and immedi- 
ately follow it with, ‘Baksheesh for the 
love of Allah.’ Push them aside and 
turn a corner and you come to one of 
their ‘fountains,’ which are tiled walls, 
usually beautiful, with a tiled trough 
and four to six flowing pipes. Here 
one fellow will be filling a_pig-hide 
sewed up to make a ‘bottle,’ hair all on. 
Fancy drinking water out of that! Next 


to him is a donkey slaking his thirst. 


Then a dirty boy washing his feet— 
(maybe more of himself, since an 


Arab, by the Koran, must wash one- 
fifth of his body every day). Next to 
him three or four men and a woman 
or two washing clothes either in the 
trough, or, having used soap plentifully, 
paddling it in by tramping on the gar- 
ment with their feet as it lies on the 
bricks in front of the trough. 

“The streets are packed with human- 
ity, donkeys, mules, horses and tethered 
hens. They tie the hens’ feet and let them 
lie around squawking until someone 
buys them. If they struggle too much, 
they cut their heads off right in the 
street after purchase. One is constantly 
stepping over the puddles of blood. 

“Many of the streets are less than 
ten feet wide, and sun and light are shut 
out on the roof by bamboo stalks. The 
souks (shops) are like boxes set on their 
sides with the cover removed in front— 
no windows, and there the men and very 
young boys strain their eyes over their 
work. How these thousands of human 
beings in Fez can survive crowded in 
away from sunlight, is a mystery. 

“All driving has to be done outside 
the city wall. We left our car at the 
Bab — that is, and 
walked. It is four miles across the city, 
or about seven around the walls. It is 
a bit newer over the other side, and by 
skilful driving over there our 


hie 
gate — Guissa, 


most 


chaufteur can engineer the car through 
several gates with not six inches to spare 
on each side, and drive a little way into 
town to where the other Transatlantique 
Hotel is. Over there are also a couple 
ot old palaces and the toreign consulates. 
Outside the wall is the French city, with 
branches of Paris stores. 

“The first night we were here the 
Cherit Mohammed El Kanuni—a hand- 
some, big, fat fellow—staged an enter- 
tainment tor us at the hotel in the big 
living-room on the second floor. The 
Hoor was spread with cushions on which 
We sat in various stages of discomfort. 
He had eight dancing and singing girls 
and six to eight men and boys. They 
sang, played, and danced a crazy dance 
du ventre tor over an hour. Then they 
served mint tea and sweetmeats. The 
refreshments were finished by spraying 
our hands with water from the usual 
long-spouted silver sprinklers. Then his 
girls fumigated everyone with incense 
burners. 

“Finally Mohammed shook hands 
with each one and presented his business 
card. Of course, we all trooped up to 
his shop. It was ‘one price,’ and, to our 
surprise, we tound later that his prices 
were tair and about the same as at shops 
in which one had to bargain. As we 
left, he invited us all to his house for 
four o'clock tea. His son (about ftif- 
teen) led us to the house, and on the 
way took us to the court of the Sultan’s 
Pasha tor this city. As usual, the little 
rooms led off from a courtyard. His 
Caliph (chief secretary) had an adjoin- 
ing room. All were quite open to the 
court. Suppliants for justice were 
escorted by their lawyers to the thresh- 
old of the Pasha’s room and_ knelt. 
Their kneeling did not prevent all talk- 
ing at once, however. The Pasha gave 
us dignified bows when we stood in 
front of his room. Before the French 
occupation, it was a very powertul office, 
and this man’s predecessors used to have 
life and death authority. 

“Then we went to the Cherif’s house 
and entered the usual tiled court where 
we again disported ourselves on cushions. 
I photographed a young black slave who 
posed with a red and gray parrot while 
I snapped him. A slave girl served mint 
tea, which the son had brewed, and 
cakes. Before we left, the ladies were 
invited into the inner room to. see 
Madam. There is but one wife in that 
family. She was being dolled up for 
today’s feast and displayed her henna 
dyed hands and feet for admiration. 
Of course, she was told that they were 
tres jolte. 

Laghouat 
66 E are in Laghouat, in Algiers, 
and our last stop was in Bou 
Saada. We drive miles and 
miles, seeing almost nobody passing and 
nothing but the most forlorn little mud 
villages on spots where there happens to 
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be a water hole. Suddenly all becomes 
green and a city rises up before us. We 
enter a palm forest and drive up to a4 
big hotel—beautitul and individual—be- 
hind walls hiding lovely gardens in ful] 
bloom, and lemon and orange trees 
Today one of the men at our table 
asked for a lemon for his sardines. The 
waiter stepped out of the window, 
picked two from a tree, and was back in 
less than a minute. 

“Here in Laghouat our hotel is in 
bungalow type white plaster, flat roof 
overtopped by gorgeous palm trees—date 
palms, they tell us. We have just been 
out in the moonlight in the garden, and 
one must see it to realize its beauty. 

“There isn’t time to tell you more 
than a word about the towns we stopped 
at between Fez and this place. 

For instance, Taza, a garrisoned town, 
with 15,000 French troops, in the heart 
of what was a battlefield during the 
French-Riff war only two years ago. 
And the superb drive from Oran 
to Cherchel, along the Mediterranean 
and among gorgeous mountains—re- 
minding us of the Amalfi drive in Italy, 
though this is many miles longer. 


Touggourt, Algiers 

66 WT has been an amazing tour. We 

thought perhaps Morocco was a 

climax, coming at the beginning, 
but certainly we have had even stranger 
sights and experiences here in Algiers 
For about a week we have been in the 
Sahara Desert. That doesn’t mean all 
sand dunes, although we have had a lot 
ot those. Much of the country could 
be better described as fine gravel rather 
than sand. Our cars are double wheeled 
in the rear, making six all told, but we 
haven't been anywhere where we needed 
the twelve wheeled sand cars. How the 
men know their way, I don’t see. 
Usually there is a small roadstone every 


five kilometers, but one can go far 
wrong between stones at that distance 
apart. However, they just spin along 


and seem to have a sixth sense directing 
them. The landscape is studded’ with 
marabouts—those little pyramidal struc- 
tures that are the saints. 
Usually someone is praying at the door 

“We go mile after mile after mile 
with not a sign of life, except occasion- 
ally a camel train and_ occasionally 
a road mender or two (in_ such 
parts as there are roads). 


graves of 


Then all of 
a sudden very highly silicious bushes 
spring up and grow larger (up to three 
or tour feet). Then one rubs his eyes 
to make sure he is not looking at a 
mirage, and there will be an oasis. A 
forest of palm trees and a good-sized 
town. It hardly seems possible. One 
finds these towns of three to five or 
eight or ten thousand people absolutely 
isolated by miles of sand—often a hun- 
dred to two hundred miles—and he can't 
but wonder how the people live. But 

(Continued on page 2 
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BRIDLING BACCHUS 


The Third Article in a Series on “If Not Prohibition, What?” 


This W ell- 


Known Writer, Pessimistic About Prohibition, Considers Hopefully 
Certain Methods of Liquor Control Abroad 


N ancient days 

nen were free to 

worship Bacchus 

with the abandon 

of an Alcibiades 
or the sober restraint of 
a Socrates. It has re- 
mained for modern 
states to develop a kind 
of social consciousness 
which looks before+and 
after and seeks to raise 
man to a higher stature 
than he will attain for 
himself. 

The Greeks, it must 
be admitted, did not 
drink hard liquor, nor 
did they live tn con- 
gested cities or earn 
their salt by working in 
great factories. So it ts 
not strange that tn mod- 
ern countries where 
wine is not a native 
product and spirits (1.e., 
whisky, brandy, and 
other forms of hard 
liquor) are widely used, 
intemperance should 
loom up as a great social 
problem. Of recent 
vears a number of these countries have 
attempted to control the consumption of 
liquor by government enactment, with 
varying degrees of success. Since our 
own experiment of absolute prohibition 
is so far from a success, it may pay us 
to examine into the methods of liquor 
control in effect in other countries, 
always remembering of course that no 
two peoples are alike and that what is 
sauce for the goose may not be sauce for 
the gander. 

The various types of liquor regulation 
in force in the provinces of Canada are 
ot especial interest by reason of that 
country’s close proximity. But I shall 
leave the moot question of the success 
of the Canadian systems to another 
Writer, and in this article confine my- 
self to a summary of the laws regulating 
the use of liquor on the Continent and 
in Great Britain 


Of the Continental systems the 


By Dorotuy DUNBAR BROMLEY 





Swedish, or Bratt system, is by far the 
most interesting. In part it is an out- 
growth of the old Gothenburg plan 
under which limited dividend corpora- 
tions were given a monopoly of the 
.manufacture, importation, and distribu- 
tion of spirituous liquors. The present 
system, which is far more sweeping in 
its effects, was worked out by Dr. Ivan 
Bratt twenty years ago when there was 
great agitation for total prohibition. 


E had made a thorough study of 
H the hquor problem and had come 

to the conclusion that only a 
minority of the people who consume 
alcoholic beverages harm themselves or 
society by doing so, and that absolute 
prohibition could never be enforced so 
long as reputable citizens refused to 
regard moderate consumption ot 
liquor as a crime. Accordingly he sug- 
gested a kind of rationing plan which 


Dagens Nyheter 
In Sweden householders present their passbooks at offices run by the govern- 
ment, and take home the week's supply of liquor 


would reduce injurious 
consumption to a mini 
mum without infringing 
upon the rights of tem- 


Under 


wert 


perate citizens. 
this plan, which 
into effect under his 
management in Stock- 
holm in 1914 and in all 
ot Sweden in 1919, the 
sole right of manufa 
ture, importing and 
wholesale distribution of 
both spirits and wine is 
vested in a parent com- 
pany, known as_ the 
“Vin & Spritcentralen,” 
whose earnings are lim- 
ited to seven per cent, 
the surplus profits going 
to the state. There are 
no saloons and retail dis- 
tribution of liquor in 
bottles, for consumption 
“off the premises,” is 
handled by 122 private 
corporations, known as 
‘“Systemen,”’ whose divi- 
dends in turn are lim- 
ited to five per cent, so 
that they too have no in- 
centive to increase liquor 
consumption beyond the normal level 
The policy of the owners of the separate 
companies ‘is also restricted by the fact 
that they appoint only two of their own 
directors, the other three being appointed 
by the local authorities and the Royal 
Board of Control. 

No one can purchase liquor from the 
company store in his district without 
having first obtained a passbook (mot- 
bok). And to obtain this he must sub- 
mit himself to an exhaustive inquiry as 
to his age, occupation, capital, income, 
size of family, and his standing in the 
community. If the investigator finds 
that a man is addicted to intemperate 
habits, the passbook will be flatly re- 
fused. However, if a man is merely 
inclined to recklessness in drinking, he 
will get a passbook that will entitle him 
to a monthly quota of hard liquor be- 
low the maximum of four liters a month 
(a liter is a little over a quart). This 
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maximum, as I understand it, is allowed 
only to married men past the age of 
twenty-five, with a reputation for 
sobriety and with incomes above a cer- 
tain level. Women and youth under 
twenty-five practically never get the 
maximum allowance, and no spirits at 
all are allowed to applicants under 
twenty-one years of age. 


A Black Mark Controls 


HEN a man runs afoul of the 
W once for drunkenness he wiil 

have a black mark put in his 
book and when next he calls at the 
liquor store he will be told that his 
maximum has been reduced, or, if his 
offense has been a serious one, he will 
have his passbook confiscated. These 
disciplinary measures are applied most 
strictly to purchasers of potato brandy, 
or brannvin, the national drink which 
was formerly consumed in such quan- 


tities. Wine may be bought at the com- 
pany stores in practically unlimited 
quantities, except by those who get 


drunk on it. Beer may not be manu- 
factured to contain more than 3.2 per 
cent alcohol, but it may be purchased in 
licensed groceries and stores as well as 
at the company stores. 

Restaurants and cafés may serve to 
their customers a small drink of spirits 
with a snack of tood, and as much as a 
drink and a half with a full-sized hot 
meal. \Vomen are served still smaller 
quantities, Dr. Bratt apparently believ- 
ing that the members of our sex are less 
able to resist the effects of liquor than 
men are. Customers who make a habit 
ot going trom restaurant: to restaurant 
for the sake of the liquor they can get 
with small orders of food, are usually 
apprehended sooner or later by “‘spot- 
ters.” The restaurants hardly stand to 
profit if they sell more than a reasonable 
amount of liquor with food, since they 
are allowed to buy only a certain quan- 
tity of spirits and strong wines at the 
wholesale prices. Furthermore, a whole 
string of restaurants as well as the larg- 
est hotel in Stockholm are now operated 
by a subsidiary of the ‘Vin & Spritcen- 
tralen” company. 

Dr. Bratt himself does not claim that 
the system is foolproof, and it remains 
to be seen whether it will operate suc- 
cessfully under another director, now 
that he has retired. All along a certain 
amount of liquor has been smuggled into 
the country from Germany, moonshiners 
have carried on their operations in 
mountain districts, and bootleggers have 
plied their trade in the cities, but on a 
very much smaller scale than in this 
country. Blind pigs and speakeasies are 
rare and it is a fact that the consump- 
tion of hard liquor has declined from 
6.9 liters per capita in 1913 to 4.5 in 
1927. Still more important, convictions 
for drunkenness have fallen from 10.5 
per thousand of the population in 1913 





to +.5 in 1928. Crimes of violence have 
fallen from 3,100 to 1,984, while the 
total number of youths arrested for 
drunkenness was only twenty-seven per 
cent of the total in 1913. Considering 
everything, Dr. Bratt believes that his 
system has come “‘as close to the desired 
result as is possible.’ ‘I believe it is 
fair to say,” he concludes, “that we 
have eliminated three-quarters of the in- 
jurious consumption.” 

Norway today has a less drastic sys- 
tem of liquor control than Sweden, 
although for a number of years she had 
absolute prohibition as the result of a 
plebiscite taken in 1921. There fol- 
lowed five years of distilling of poison- 
ous liquor, smuggling, increased drunk- 
enness, and business depression due to 
the embargo which Spain and Portugal 
had placed on Norwegian codfish in re- 
taliation tor the loss of the wine trade. 
In 1926 another referendum was taken 
and the wets won, polling 530,000 votes 
against 420,000 for the drys. The gov- 
ernment now has a monopoly of the 
manufacture and importation of liquor, 
and allows it to be distributed in bottles 
by limited dividends companies, but 
places no limit on the quantities sold. 
Local option has been restored, with 
the result that most of the country dis- 
tricts are dry, while the voters in the 
large towns decide on the number of 
stores and restaurants where they wish 
liquor to be sold. 

It is too soon to judge the effects of 
the present system as compared with 
prohibition, but there seems little doubt 
that the latter failed to accomplish the 
hoped-for results. 

Absolute prohibition is still the rule 
in Finland, although after ten years it 
is no more the practice than it is in this 
country. If possible it is even more of 
a farce. Visitors say that it is easy to 
purchase any kind of spirits or wine in 





But opinions differ on govern- 
ment control, just as they do on 
prohibition. So next month 


Ella A. Boole 


National President of 
the W.. C. T. US. 


will tell how these foreign 
systems look to her 


And in October 


Martha Bensley Bruere 


will take a look at Canada 
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public restaurants and that bootlegging 
has become a national industry. ‘The 
seacoast of Finland, with its myriads of 
small islands, is a heaven for rumrun- 
ners, and international treaties have 
proved of no avail. A law which was 
passed to make the buyer guilty had to 
be rescinded on account of the difficulty 
of enforcing it. Convictions for drunk- 
enness have increased from 21,183 in 
1920 to 78,252 in 1927, the jails are 
overcrowded, and conditions are so bad 
that a number of government officials 
have gone on record as favoring a 
change in the law, although the drys are 
still fighting the idea of a referendum. 

In Russia the city of Moscow has re- 
cently taken a leaf out of Dr. Bratt’s 
book and forbidden the sale of vodka 
anywhere except in the state vodka 
stores, of which only one or two are 
allotted to each ward. This reg- 
ulation has been in force only a short 
time, but according to a recent dispatch 
from Walter Duranty in the New York 
Times, it has already cut down the con- 
sumption of vodka more than one-third 
and decreased loafing and drunkenness. 


The High Tax Method 


ENMARK is the only one ot 
D the Scandinavian countries that 

has no laws governing the sale 
of liquor, but such high taxes are im- 
posed on spirits as to serve the same pur- 
pose, the per capita consumption having 
fallen from four liters to less than one 
liter a year since 1916. Switzerland, 
too, has recently placed high levies on 
the sale of spirits. Belgium has gone a 
little further and prohibits the consump- 
tion of spirits in public places, although 
wine and beer may be drunk ad libitum. 
Spirits may be bought for home con- 
sumption from licensed merchants in 
quantities of not less than two quarts, 
the theory being that a man who has 
only enough money to buy a quart, can- 
not afford to buy any spirits at all! 
From all reports the law is not too well 
enforced and the bone-drys are fighting 
for total prohibition. 

Across the channel England has been 
wrestling with her liquor problem in a 
somewhat different way. The Balfour 
Act of 1904 gave local boards of mag- 
istrates complete control over the licens- 
ing of public houses. Under this law, 
which is still in effect, the local boards 
levy an annual assessment on all of the 
public houses which were licensed prior 
to 1904, and in this way they create a 
fund for recompensing those owners 
whose licenses they extinguish from time 
to time on the theory that too many pub- 
lic houses are bad for a community. Asa 
result of this policy there are now only 
78,803 licensed houses where liquor is 
consumed on the premises, as compared 
with 99,478 in 1905. 

The local magistrates also have juris- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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(urrent Events 


By JosEPHINE SCHAIN 


WO countries come _ into 

their own this month. One 

gains its international sov- 

ereignty at the thousandth 

anniversary of the establish- 
ment of its parliament, and the other, 
dating its history back to the Garden 
of Eden, is promised freedom in 1932. 
The people who live on the arctic slopes 
of Iceland may stretch their hands out 
to the desert folk of Iraq and rejoice. 
The people of Germany have their rea- 
sons also to rejoice, for the Rhineland is 
again free of foreign troops. Matters 
look more cheerful in India with the 
Viceroy pledging the word of his gov- 
ernment that the round-table conference 
in the fall will be an honest effort to 
arrive at a solution of the Indian ques- 
tion. And America may rejoice at a 
liberal court ruling on a matter of free- 
dom of conscience. 


The Next Step in India 


HE second half of the Simon re- 

port on India, which it was pre- 

viously announced would contain 
the recommendations of the Simon Com- 
mission, has been presented, but its con- 
tribution to the solution of the Indian 
problem is questionable. All thought 
now turns to the round-table conference 
in London which is promised for Octo- 
ber and which all factions will be asked 
to attend. In addressing the Indian 
Legislative Assembly at Simla the first 
week in July, Lord Irwin, Viceroy of 
India, repeated his pledge that dominion 
status would be “the natural completion 
of India’s constitutional growth.” He 
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The first thousand years are hardest 


also said that the round-table conference 
would be free and in no way limited 
merely to the Simon report as a basis of 





On the way to freedom 


discussion. The whole tenor of his 
statement is regarded as conciliatory 
and gives hope that a gathering of ail 
factions may be looked for at the Lon- 
don conference. 

As for the report, the first part, pub- 
lished some weeks ago, dealt with the 
background of the Indian problem, 
while the second part deals largely with 
proposed governmental machinery. It 
suggests that the present system of 
assigning certain departments of the 
government to the British for adminis- 
tration and other departments to the In- 
dians, be abolished. It recommends 
that the British provinces in India— 
with the exception of Burma, which 
would be separated from India—be de- 
veloped into states and that eventually 
a federal government be organized. 
The native states would also be expected 
to join this federation, sooner or later, 
The army would be left under the con- 
trol of the Viceroy, who would, as at 
present, represent the British Govern- 
ment and would be the court of last 
resort. This means that any possibility 
of Indian independence is not to be con- 
sidered, from the standpoint of the com- 
mission, and dominion status is far in 
the future. The reaction of all Indian 
groups has been unanimous against the 
report. 


Iceland’s Birthday 
CELAND is celebrating its one 


thousandth birthday. In this far 
country in 930 A.D. the first par- 


liament was established — 335 years 
earlier than Britain’s. In that year 
“Grim Goatbeard the Lawgiver’ dic- 


tated from memory the rules governing 
the people and these were written down 
and passed as one of the first acts of an 
“all speaking” assembly. This July, dig- 
nitaries from many countries gathered 
in Iceland to pay tribute, and commem- 
oration exercises were staged on the 


very spot where the free assembly held 
its meeting. Senator Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota was chief of a delegation 
appointed by President Hoover to repre- 
sent the United States at the celebra- 
tion. 

For a birthday present the King of 
Denmark, who is also the Icelanders’ 
king, signed a treaty whereby Iceland 
joins the League of Nations on an 
equality with Denmark and the other 
states. No longer will Danish states- 
men represent these proud people at 
Geneva, for now they are a sovereign 
nation, though still loyal to their king, 
and will send their own representatives. 
At Reykjavik, the capital, another 
treaty was also signed whereby Iceland 
accepts the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration of international disputes. 


Traq—Free in 1932 


SIA has presented Great Britain 
with a whole bag full of prob- 
lems recently. A partial solution 

to one of them is happily on its way. 
Announcement is made that a treaty 





—_—. 
The Treasury hands prohibition enforce- 
ment to the Department of Justice 


with Iraq has been signed by Sir Fran- 
cis Humphreys, British High Commis- 
sioner, and the Iraq ministers, by which 
Iraq is to be given its independence 
when it enters the League of Nations in 
1932. Iraq, formerly part of the old 
Turkish Empire, was mandated to 
Great Britain after the World War. At 
that time Emir Feisal was made king 
and a parliament established. The path 
has never been an easy one for those 
charged with the responsibility of repre- 
senting the British Government because 
the Arabs could never forget promises 
of a free country made to them during 
the war. (Continued on page 33) 
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GRACE ABBOTT for the Cabinet 


With 


OLITICAL eyes during the 

past few weeks have been turned 

speculatively, and in some quar- 

ters with astonishment, upon 

the unassuming figure of a 
woman who has suddenly appeared in 
a role never before assigned to one of 
her sex on the stage of American poli- 
tics. Grace Abbott, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, is the first woman to be 
recommended by congressional nomina- 
tion to the President as a candidate for 
a Cabinet post. And from what we 
i1ave been able to observe here in Wash- 
ington, the most astonished pair of eves 
turned in her direction through this 
“Cabinet boom” is a pair of keen brown 
ones that Miss Abbott herself encoun- 
ters when she glances in her mirror. 
The suggestion that she be considered 
for the Labor portfolio, filling the 
vacancy to be created by the anticipated 
resignation of Secretary Davis, seems to 
have come as a complete surprise to this 
woman who has been far too busy with 
the job on her hands to go a-political- 
pie-hunting. 

Asked recently if she expected to cam- 
paign for the appointment, Miss Abbott 
gave a characteristic ‘“G. A.” reply— 
“G. A.” by the way, is the name by 
which she is known to all of her close 
associates at the Bureau. 

“No,” she smiled, ‘the secretaryship 
is a tremendous job with heavy respon- 
sibilities. If it should be offered me | 
would endeavor to fll it as best I could. 
I will not seek it, but I will not shirk 
it.’ Then she added to a reporter who 
had approached her obviously wanting 
to get a_ personal 
pat’: 

“You want to have a look at me 2” 
And again she smiled, as she rose from 
behind her large desk. a tall white-clad 
figure, well poised, one capable hand 
fingering a long string of beads with a 
very feminine gesture. ‘Well, I never 
have made claim to good looks—but go 
ahead!”’ 

‘And there you have the “G. A.” 
whose directness of personality, rare 
capabilities and sense of humor have 
earned her the respect and admiration. 
first of her 


description ‘down 


immediate associates, and 


By CoRINNE FRAZIER 


pictures extracted from ithe family album. 


Miss Abbott's latest photograph, see page 4 





When Miss Abbott was a young teacher 


then of the entire country as evidenced 
by the nation-wide voiced 
through the press on the announcement 
of her nomination for a post of unpre- 
cedented distinction. As one editorial 
writer has aptly put it, ‘“Miss Abbott 
is not a politician, either of labor or the 
party variety but a trained expert whose 
heart is in her work.’’ And another 
adds, ‘She is a direct sort of person 
with a sense of humor, quiet efficiency, 
kindliness, and human understanding of 
the people with whom she is associated.” 

It is this kindliness and understanding 
of the other person's point of 
which would make her especially valu- 
able in the direction of one phase of the 
Department's work, the Conciliation 
Service and its delicate problems of 
strike arbitration. In fact, there is 
perhaps no one today, man or woman, 
better qualified to fill adequately the 
Labor post in Mr. Hoover's Cabinet 
than Grace Abbott. Her background, 
early training and years of service in 


approval 


view 


her present responsible position, as well 
as her personality, fit her peculiarly for 
such a job 





For 


Miss Abbott might well be called a 
pioneer by birth as well as by training. 
Her mother, Elizabeth Griffin Abbott, 
of Quaker stock, pioneer in 
woman suffrage work. Her father, 
Othman Abbott of Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, still bears the scars of a hand 
sickle from pioneer days in Illinois; one 
of her ancestors was the twenty-third 
signer of the Mayflower compact; 
others helped start Connecticut settle- 
ments; later progenitors were in the fore- 
front of the forty-niners and gave a 
“native son” to California. Who could 
better pioneer as a woman in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet than Grace Abbott? 
Her pulse leaps instinctively to the chal- 
lenge of a difficult task. Her body is 
built along vigorous lines. Her patience 
is inexhaustible. 


Was a 


Hats ws. Justice 


NE writer, years ago, said with 

apparently flippant irrelevance 

that the secret of Miss Abbott’s 
success was simple: Hull House had 
taught its workers how to buy hats! 
After all, as that writer put it, “It is a 
real accomplishment to show that a be- 
coming frock is not incompatible with 
a fervent desire for social justice. Hull 
House communicated verities to 
the somewhat austere daughter of a 
family of New England abolitionists 
who had been driven by the pioneer’s 
destiny to make a home in the great corn 
belt.” 

It is interesting to know that Miss 
Abbott herself attributes much of the 
success of her work to the pioneer psy- 
chology which she describes as the 
“ability to look on the 
field and to have confidence in the ‘to 
be.’ When confronting an apparently 
insoluble problem today, Miss Abbott 
murmurs to herself, ““Remember, you 
learned to make B’s”, then she knows 
that somehow she will conquer her prob- 
lem. In her early childhood her first 
pioneer victory was won in the field of 
letters—literally. Let me tell the story 
in her own words. 

“T shall never forget my first day at 
school nor its sequel a year later. That 
day in September when ] was only four 
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years old I attended school for the first 
time. My mother had sent me on a 
special invitation of the teacher, who 
knew that my grandmother and sister 
were both ill at home and so offered to 
look after me. I went to the black- 
board with the older children to write 
the letters of the alphabet. 1 knew just 
one, A, so I covered my board with A’s. 
The teacher came along, erased all of 
my beautiful A’s and wrote a B on the 
board. 


“*There,’ she said, ‘You know the 


A’s. Grace, now make some B’s.’ 


“But I thought I knew my limita- 
tions, so 1 made another row of A’s. 
The teacher returned and explained that 
I must learn to make B’s. 

‘Whereupon I said, ‘I can’t make B’s, 
I tell you—I can’t and I can’t!’ 

“IT put down my chalk and went 
home. My mother said, ‘Well never 
mind, play in the garden like a good 
girl, but remember, you’ll have to learn 
to make B’s sometime.’ 

“The next year, when I was five, and 
old enough to enroll in school, I had 
learned to make many other letters, but 
the B’s were still unconquered. And 
] can remember my brother warning me 
that first day of school, ‘If you don't 
learn to make B’s, you'll never be able 
to learn to read and write.’ 

“When I returned that evening with 
my lovely new slate bound in red felt, 
] repeated to myself, ‘Well, I’ve got to 
learn to make B’s or I'll never be able 
to read or write.’ I did not want to 
be shown how. I had been shown so 
oftten—probably one explanation of my 
dificulty. I left the cheerful porch 
where the events of the day were being 
discussed by my brothers and _ sister, 
went into the parlor and closed myself 
in with the green rep curtains and the 
black walnut furniture upholstered in 
green rep, to meet my crisis alone. 

I emerged soon with my slate cov- 
ered with B’s and the certainty that | 
was not to be numbered among the 
illiterate. And there was great rejoic- 
ing Over my victory at supper that 
night!’ 

Her spirit had conquered the ‘“im- 
possible re 


Her Training 


O much for background. But it is 
by no means background alone that 
Miss Abbott can bring to this high 

call. By training she is equally fit. 
Graduated from Grand Island College, 
Nebraska, Grace Abbott took graduate 
work in the University of Nebraska and 
received her Master’s degree in political 
science from the University of Chicago. 
She also studied law at the University 
ot Chicago Law School. We see the 
hrst fruits of this careful preparation in 
her appointment in 1909 as director of 
the Immigrants’ Protective League of 





Chicago, at which time she was sent to 
live at Hull House. Her interest has 
always been centered on the problems 
of the immigrants whose children are to 
form so important a part of that malle- 
able mass—American citizenry. At Hull 
House, inspired by the ideals and influ- 
ence of Jane Addams, which are woven 
into the very being of the place, sne 
made her first close study of these prob- 
lems among the residents of the poorer 
districts of Chicago. As director of the 
Immigrants’ Protective League and as 
executive secretary of the State Immi- 
gration Commissions of Massachusetts 
and Illinois, she directed comprehensive 
investigations on the adjustment of immi- 
grant girls, the immigrant family, and 
the employment of the immigrant man. 
The knowledge gained through these 
investigations has been of inestimable 
value to her as head of the Children’s 
Bureau. 


Service to Children 


N 1917 came Grace Abbott’s first op- 
portunity to be of national service to 
children, when she became director 

of the Child Labor Division of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. Here 
she was responsible for the administra- 
tion of the first Federal Child Labor law, 
forbidding the interstate transportation 
of products of child labor. She con- 
tinued to administer this law until it 
was declared unconstitutional and an- 
other substituted for it which in turn 
went the way of the first. Here was 
illustrated her ability to cooperate with 





Grace Abbott at about the time she 
conquered the carly part of the alphabet 


the officials of the respective states in 
the enforcement of the act. 
Immediately after the demise of the 
Federal Child Labor law, Miss Abbott 
held several successive public positions, 
such as advisor on the War Labor 
Policies Board, secretary of the Child 
Welfare Conference with which the 
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Children’s Year campaign was con- 
cluded, and secretary of the Children’s 
Commission of the First International 
Labor Conference. 

In 1921 Grace Abbott was appointed 
by President Harding as Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. Under her direc- 
tion, the services of the Children’s 
Bureau have been expanded greatly. 
Her broadened program includes more 
comprehensive service to the individual 
parents, to children’s agencies and insti- 
tutions, and to State Child Welfare 
departments. During the single month 
of January 1930 more than 50,000 
copies of the book on “Infant Care,” 
prepared under Miss Abbott’s super- 
vision, were distributed. The printing 
presses had to turn out another supply 
before the excess applications could be 
filled. It is said in government circles 
that Miss Abbott’s little book is ‘Uncle 
Sam’s best seller’ today. 

Her ability to secure and maintain the 
cooperation of state officials was evi- 
denced again in the whole-hearted sup- 
port of forty-five states gained by Miss 
Abbott for the Federal Maternity and 
Infancy Act, effective from 1921 to 
1929, the responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of which Congress placed upon 
her shoulders as chief of the Children’s 
Bureau shortly after she accepted that 
post. While the Act no longer is on 
the books, there is hope of having it 
supplanted by equally effective legisla- 
tion in the not too distant future. 

Miss Abbott has supervised studies of 
child health and child employment as 
well as studies of infant care and train- 
ing. Cooperating with the Census 
Bureau, she has hammered away on the 
prime importance of birth registration 
until there is now an almost 100 per 
cent birth registration area. 


4A Pet Problem 


NE of her pet problems today 
is that of child delinquency 


} 1 
—and incidentally, she is 
doing some more pioneering in 


her studies in this field as yet scarcely 
touched by systematic, scientific investi- 
gation. She is convinced that ‘“‘treat- 
ment,’ not punishment, should be meted 
out to child delinquents. “‘The juvenile 
court is one of the community agencies 
that is responsible for the prevention of 
delinquency,” she says. ‘‘It corresponds 
to the children’s hospital—each case 
should be treated individually.”” And 
she adds this, as her idea of the prime 
weapons needed to fight child delin- 
quency: “We shall have to make 
judges, as well as teachers, parents and 
social workers, much more intelligent as 
to the prevention and treatment of con- 
duct problems. We need to put into 


practice what is now known, while at 
the same time our field of knowledge 
(Continued on page 28) 






























































The Treaty—If Not, V hy Not? 


HE Naval Treaty, under hot discussion as this 

is written, will probably have been ratified or 

deferred until fall before this is read. Ratified, 
more probably. If not—if that distressing, not to say 
disgraceful, wrangle is still going on, readets have a 
chance to send a few winged words to their senators. 
Particularly if they are not in Washington, where, 
barring really extraordinary reasons to the contrary, 
they should be. Then, if the Treaty has not passed, 
there is still an opportunity, besides, to tell your sena- 
tors how you hope and expect to see them vote. A 
great deal of confusing talk is going on about the 
Treaty. The truth is, of course, that the step for- 
ward is not a long one, but it zs forward, and it must 


be taken. 


“Secret Papers’ 


S for the hullaballoo about secret papers, it has 
A been largely—hullaballoo, intended to kill time. 
No doubt some of those who demanded the 
private diplomatic correspondence were sincere, though 
ignorant. Fear of the all but superhuman wiles of 
European diplomacy is ingrained in some minds. Yet 
the fact remains that the President has withheld only 
what it was proper that he should withhold—the in- 
formal correspondence preceding regular negotiations. 
And for that matter he hasn’t even withheld it—ex- 
cept from such publicity abroad as would have been 
a clear breach of faith. The President is to be praised 
for preserving Uncle Sam’s reputation as a gentleman 
—and then, after that, for a statesmanlike surrender 
on an unimportant point, in permitting the addition of 
an amendment stating that the ‘secret’ papers do not 
change the treaty. This treaty is good enough to 
stand even the addition of such nonsense. 


Unemployment—H ow Long? 


T a recent convention Mr. Owen D. Young 
A said a few memorable sentences about unem- 
ployment: “It is ridiculous,” he said, “to speak 
of unemployment as a necessary condition of human 
society. It is nothing more than a maladjustment of 
its machinery. It is a blot on our intelligence. It is 
a drain on our sympathy. It is a promoter of charity 
which affects disadvantageously both those who give 
and those who receive. Some day we shall learn to 
do better, but we must learn it soon.” 
One can add nothing to that indictment; one can 
only repeat it and say soon, indeed. 
P. $.—But the Congress closed after passing only 
one important measure concerning unemployment— 
Senator Wagner's bill for the collection of unemploy- 


Editorially Speaking 








ment statistics, omitting to act on several others that 
would have started real action. When is soon? 


Comes December 
eer didn’t get around to the case of 


mothers and babies this time. The Sheppard 

Towner law lapsed in June, 1929. A steady 
effort has been made to get a new measure to carry 
on that fine work. Bill after bill has been intro- 
duced and—stuck. In the session just closed, the 
Jones Bill, S. 255, was favorably reported and still 
stands on the Senate calendar. The Cooper bill, its 
companion in the House, faded away. Then Mr. 
Cooper introduced a new bill, H. R. 12,995, which 





reposed in the House Committee on Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce when the session was over. But 
gentlemen of the Congress, there’s another day com- 
ing early in December, and with it will come the 
renewed determination of women to get this help for 
other women and babies. Possibly the delay was only 
delay, not obstruction; but the one is just as fatal as 
the other to mothers and babies left untended. “Too 
much time, too many lives have already been lost. It 
is not teo soon to make sure your representatives know 
your mind on this vital matter. 


Summer Students 


NCE more women from power loom, stitching 
() machine, mangle and switchboard are discuss- 
ing with college professors their place, part 
and problems in the social order at various summer 
schools for women in industry. At the seven weeks 
Barnard Summer School fifty-four students are en- 
rolled, about half belonging to trade unions. Other 
schools are being held at Bryn Mawr, the pioneer in 
the movement, the University of Wisconsin, Vineyard 
Shore School up the Hudson in New York, the Mount 
Ivy Camp in the Ramapo Mountains. The Southern 
Summer School for Women Workers in Industry, held 
this year at Arden in the mountains of western North 
Carolina, has special point because of the Southern 
labor situation. Says Mrs. Dexter Otey, chairman 
of its Finance Committee: 
“In the last thirty years cotton mills have changed 
the culture and civilization of the South and brought 
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a bewildering array of new problems. Transferring 
the family that made its own crop on the farm and 
was its own boss, to a mill where it works for wages 
for someone else brings up a whole set of different 
problems. An adjustment must take place in the 
worker’s psychology, entailing a ‘change in point of 
view from owner, capitalist if you will, to that of 
laborer. The naivété of Southern workers in con- 
tenting themselves with low standards of living, low 
wages and long hours is in large measure due to men- 
tal confusion as to their line-up in the industrial game, 
whether on the side of employer or of laborer. What 
are we going to do about it? The answer is educa- 
tion. The Southern Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry is an attempt on a modest scale 
to have working women tackle the economic and social 
problems raised by the industrialization of the South.’ 

Such enterprises as these are among the most help- 
ful agencies in our life today. They are a part of 
the slow, sound process of raising standards and deep- 
ening understanding through which social change must 
come. These women workers who study at such 
schools are bound to be leaven. 

, * x + 


Prohibition Straws 
Geos are multiplying that there is much more 


enforcement of the prohibition law than many 

people are willing to admit. It is popular to 
exclaim over non-enforcement. The drys mourn over 
the infringements they know about, and the wets like 
to claim that unenforcement is universal. Ovccasion- 
ally, however, someone from a small town testifies 
how much pleasanter streets are in the evening than 
they used to be, especially on Saturday evening; that 
drunken men are no longer to be seen. 

From a town of about thirty thousand in the mid- 
dle Southwest comes recent testimony that in place 
of the forty saloons which flourished before prohibi- 
tion, there are now two drug stores suspected of sell- 
ing liquor. The witness has lived there all her life, 
although she is a thorough cosmopolitan. To the East- 
ern visitor who says there is no enforcement because 
he has been offered drinks at the home of friends, she 
says, ‘How many families do you know here ?—ten, 
possibly twenty, well-to-do homes of business and pro- 
fessional men. They think it is a good business to 
serve drinks, and their women-folk think it is the 
smart thing to do.” Also, she admits, you would find 
home brew in some of the poorer homes, largely of 
foreign born, or foreign descent, but in between these 
classes, she says, are the thousands of homes where 
liquor is never served and where people believe thor- 
oughly in prohibition. 

Another bit of testimony comes from an English sea 
captain who makes the port of New York several 
times a year. He said: ‘‘] know people say there is 
no enforcement in New York, but it is the only port 
where my boat docks where I can be sure that my 
men, after shore leave, will come aboard sober.” 

Even more fundamental was the recent comment 
from a temporary member of a foreign embassy. He 
said: ‘““‘We realize in my country that we cannot com- 
pete in business with prohibition United States as long 
as we have the handicap of drink. With proh’bition 
you have greater production and less waste. There 





is no Monday morning hangover in your factories, and 
you have fewer accidents due to drink. I came here 
under instruction to study your prohibition from every 
angle. I have seen your East Side in New York and 
your slums in other cities on Saturday night. There 
were no reeling figures such as we see every night in 
the poorer districts of our big cities. Men and women 
were out spending money, not in the saloons, but for 
their families. Both homes and merchants profit. We 
are convinced it is one of the reasons of your pros- 
perity.” 

Finally, there is the recent testimony of a bootlegger 
in an article in the Outlook. All the “booze” he knew 
about was cut, or adulterated, or faked. He never 
saw or tasted real Scotch or imported gin. He was 
going to quit the business as there was too little money 
in it and it was too dangerous. Straws, perhaps, but 
blowing in the right direction. 

* x * 


Quieter, Please! 


OOD speed to the campaign of the Noise 
(; Abatement Commission of New York City, 

and all such organizations everywhere. Rivet- 
ing, automobile horns, motor cut-outs have all come 
under the disapproval of health experts, in recent 
studies of the effect of all this din on ears, heart, head, 
nerves. Deafness is increasingly common among auto- 
mobile and taxi drivers, blood pressure and pulse 
rates are heightened by sudden loud noises and, most 
important, pressure on the brain is strikingly increased. 
Not only are health and hearing impaired by the in- 
cessant thumps, rattles, blasts, hoots that fill the city- 
dweller’s day, but his efficiency is lessened by the ne- 
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cessity of putting up resistance against them. But 
these things are not inevitable. If street noises can 
be lessened in school and hospital streets, they can, 
to some extent, be lessened in other streets; cut-outs 
can be reduced; horn blasts can be softened without 
loss of safety; electric welding can be substituted for 
riveting. Offenses against quiet can be made action- 
able as are offenses against traffic laws, and a public 
opinion can be built up to disapprove the needless 


aaa 


noise-makers. Another bit of public housekeeping is 
under way, and should be hastened. 
x % x 


congressional elections, as well as in presiden- 

tial year, the Woman's Journal offers to the 
women of the Republican and Democratic National 
Committees a page, each, in the three fall issues, for 
the presentation of outstandng campaign issue.  For- 
mer Governor Nellie Tayloe Ross, for the Demo- 
crats, and Mrs. Louise M. Dodson, for the Republi- 
cans, have accepted the offer, and the first two pages 
will appear in the September number. For other looks 
ahead, see pages 14 and 34. 


— Pages again. In the season for 
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OPE still beats high within the League of Women Once again another session of the 

Voters even though actual legislative accomplishments Muscle Shoals Congress has ‘‘come and gone,” leaving 

in the second session of the 71st Congress were few. Blocked idle the great public investment at 

With one long-sought victory to its credit and other measures Muscle Shoals which can be of such 


somewhere along the road which the League hopes will lead 
to passage, the third session of the Congress convening in 
December may show the results of the unceasing efforts made 
by the League and other women’s organizations to secure the 
legislation which they feel will benefit a large public. 

The Amended Cable Bill to remove 
further discriminations against women who 


Cable Bill 


ave married aliens is one legislative vic- 
Amended have married aliens is one legislative vic 


tory to which women may point a slightly 
vaunting finger. The bill introduced by Mr. Cable of Ohio 
passed the House early in April, and finally on June 30 
after a very changeable career it passed the Senate without 
a roll call in the exact form in which it came from the 
House. 

The original Cable Act passed in that 
women who subsequently married foreigners should not lose 
their nationality as citizens of the United States. The 
amended act as signed by President Hoover restores two im- 
portant rights over those provided in the original act. Under 
the new provision women who married aliens before 1922 and 
who now wish to be repatriated may do so without being sub- 
jected to a long tedious naturalization procedure. ‘The amended 
act also prevents the “presumed forfeiture” of citizenship by 
American women who marry foreigners and live for two years 
or more outside the United States. 

Facing a very complicated situation the 
League of Women Voters and_ other 
women’s organizations supporting the work 
done under the former Sheppard-Towner 
to the very end to obtain legislation for its 
continuance. Seven bills were introduced in all, two in the 
Senate, and five in the House. Senate Bill 255 providing 
specifically fora maternity and infancy hygiene program finally 
arrived as far as first place on the “preferred calendar’ where 
it rernained in spite of its undisputed right to immediate con- 
sideration. In the meantime H. R. 12995 and its companion 
Senate bill S. 4738 for “promoting the welfare and general 
health of the rural population of the United States and the 


1922 provided 


Maternity 
and Infancy 


Act, persisted 


welfare and hygiene of mothers and children” were intro- 
duced. 

ag ; ; 

This measure was much wider in scope than those 


preceding it and provided for large expenditures under an 
expanded Public Health Service as well as appropriations for 
a maternity and infancy program under supervision of the 


Children’s Bureau. Both remained in the committees to 
which they were referred. Throughout the session the 
League of Women Voters held out for continuance of 


maternity and infancy work administered under the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. In so far as the new measure provides for 
such a program, it has the support of the League. 





great service to our people. Early in April a measure pro- 
viding for the government operation of Muscle Shoals and 
similar to the one which received the ‘‘pocket veto” from 
President Coolidge, passed the Senate. In the House the bill 
was so amended as to provide for the leasing of Muscle 
Shoals to private interests and passed. Since the two bills 
were in almost direct opposition to each other conferees were 
appointed but they were unable to come to a compromise. 
The Senate conferees were willing to accede to the desires 
of the House to lease the nitrate and fertilize: 
private corporations but remained firm on the provisions of 
the Norris resolution to leave the generation and 
electric power in the hands of the United States Government 
under conditions which would provide a real test of the proper 
costs of electric current to the consumer. 


plants to 


Sale ot 


The League of Women Voters supports the measures pro- 
viding for the government operation and 
Muscle Shoals, even though it does not indorse the principle 
of government ownership in general. It wishes to utilize the 
laboratory already owned to make experiments in the develop- 
ment of cheap power, thereby giving the public a ‘ “ 
by which standards of rates may be gauged. 

A Senate joint 
constitutional which 
shorten the period the 
and the commencing of the terms of 
Vice-President and 
1929. 


development of 


yardstick’ 


resolution proposing a 


Lame Duck amendment would 


{mendment election 


the 
\ “ongress pass¢ d 


President, members of 


This proposed amendment 


: ames : ; 
would make it possible for the elected representatives of the 


the Senate on June 7, 


come into their offices soon after election and 
vent legislation by repudiated “lame duck’ 
gress in the short session. The resolution 
House but remained for eleven months on the speaker’s desk. 
In the meantime another bill incorporating the Senate resolu- 
tion was introduced in the House, reported out 


people tc pre- 
members of (Con- 
the 


was sent t& 


ot committee, 


but remained on the House calendar. 
The joint resolution to grant the right of 
Other Federal suffrage to the people of the Dis- 
Measures trict of Columbia which was introduced in 


May, 1929, is still in the House and Senate 
Committees to which it was referred. The House Judiciary 
Committee, however, tabled it on June 19, 1930. 

The measure much desired by Hawaiian women making 
them eligible for jury service passed the House. It was sent 
to the Senate and referred to the committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs where no action was taken on it. 

The Wagner Unemployment Bill (S. 3061) to 
statistics on employment to aid in solving the problem ef 
unemployment which was indorsed by the League passed both 
the House and the Senate. 
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Women’s Bureau—Greetings 


HE Women’s Bureau in the United States Department 

of Labor recently celebrated its tenth birthday. Rec- 

ognition of the commendable record of the Bureau in 
formulating standards and policies and making contributions 
toward promoting the welfare of wage-earning women is still 
in order from every person interested in making employment 
sate tor women. 

The Women’s Bureau was created by an act of Congress 
in June, 1920, as a permanent agency to collect facts about, 
study problems of, and formulate standards for women 
workers. With over eight and a half million women wage- 
earners in the United States, according to the census of 1920, 
with one in every five women a wage earner and one in every 
five wage-earners a woman, its task has not been an easy one. 
The different elements composing this vast army of working 
women and the variety of jobs in which they are found, have 
added greatly to the complexity of its problems. Yet with 
one of the smallest appropriations allowed any Government 
agency, and greatly limited in the size of its personnel, it has 
under the leadership of Miss Mary Anderson been able to 
accomplish much. 

The two divisions of work have been fact-finding and fact- 
furnishing. On the occasion of its tenth anniversary it was 
able to point to many and varied investigations of women in 
industry in‘ more 
than twenty states, 
the results of which 
have been published 
and given wide dis- 
tribution. It has to 
its credit eighty-odd 
bulletins which 
have been of real 
interest and value to 
many different 


groups. It carries 
on a continuous 


educational program 
including 
by members of its 
staff, conferences, 
consultations, po p- 
ular exhibits, news 
releases and articles 
for many tvpes of 
periodicals. 

‘The Women’s 
Bureau operates on 
the belief that 
women working in 
comfortable and 
healthful surround- 


speeches 


ings with adequati 









Anthony Portrait Hung 


INDING at last its rightful “hanging place’’ the historic 

life-sized’ portrait of Susan B. Anthony, crusader in the 

cause of woman’s suffrage, was recently hung in the 
headquarters of the National League of Women Voters in 
Washington. 

There in the old house built in 1825 by General Townson, 
one time the headquarters of General Grant and later the 
home of Clara Barton, the likeness was placed opposite the 
desk over which Mrs. Maud Wood Park for four years and 
Miss Belle Sherwin for tle ast six years have directed the 
activities of the organization which exists to help women in 
the use of the suffrage which Miss Anthony devoted her life- 
time to securing. 

In her famous garnet velvet dress adorned by a lace fichu, 
with well-set shoulders and firm chin, standing in char- 
acteristic poise and dignity, the painting is a true delineation 
of Miss Anthony. 

The picture was presented by the Susan B. Anthony Foun- 
dation of which Mrs. Anna E. Hendley is honorary president. 


Who Shall It Ber 


HE summer months will find women voters in a score 
or more states perusing the pages of state and congres- 
sional records to find the answer to the important ques- 
tion “For whom 
shall 1 vote in the 
Primary?” For in 
spite of heat and 
summer 
primary elections 
are held in more 
than twenty states 
during July and 
August. The sig- 
nificance of these 
summer political 
events looms up in 
t rue proportion 
with the realization 
that the choice of 
the voter in the fall 
elections is wholly 
dependent on the 
choice of the voter 
in the primary. 

The position 
which incumbent 


congressmen and 


vacations, 


legislators h a v ¢€ 
taken on matters 
irded as impor- 
tant by the woman 


alit tl 





.oter and written in 


pay, will have more Phe f VOCUNT Commitee of the National League of Women U oters at its meeting their office records 

As at the home of Miss Katharine Ludington at Old Lyme, Connecticut. Left to “Pre ‘ 

tin ) , 27 ° ° ° 4 . , Will a ¢ rmine 
Ryo. SNe ree right: Miss Ruth Morgan; Miss Beatrice H. Marsh, Executive Secretary; Mrs. > 

energy to live well Henry Steffens, Jr.; Mrs. Roscoe Anderson; Miss Katharine Ludington; Mrs. Elsie whether she will 


and to establish bez 1. Zinsmeister; Miss Marquerite 


ter homes and hap- 

pier families,” says Miss Mary Anderson, its director. Since 
the Bureau has no mandatory powers and is simply a fact- 
finding and a fact-furnishing body it must look to other non- 
government organizations to carry on the work for better con- 
ditions. The League of Women Voters has been one such 
torce during the past years. It recognizes the value of the 
work that is being done under the Women’s Bureau, and re- 
joices with it on the achievements to which it points on its 
tenth anniversary. 


M. Wells; Miss M. Louise Griffith again cast her ballot 


to return those men 
to the office. By means of questionnaires, candidates’ meet- 
ings, and voters’ schools new aspirants will be weighed in the 
balance. 

The task of making a wise decision in the primary 
is not an easy one. But the woman who keenly desires to 
send to office a representative who will turn an open mind 
and a willing ear to the voices of his varied constituency will 
persevere until she can decide with confidence who that repre- 
sentative will be. 











[This two-page insert is entirely under the contro] of the National League of Women Voters. The League is not responsible for any 


thing else printed in the W’oman’s Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert. 
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Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Honors 


IFTY years ago last June a class 

of seventeen graduated at the lowa 

State College at Ames. Just one of 
the seventeen was a girl. This year 
(when there are over five hundred in 
the graduating class) three of the seven- 
teen went back to celebrate their half- 
century anniversary, and one of the 
three was that girl. All three received 
gold medals at a banquet given in their 
honor. But the girl delivered the Com- 
mencement Day address. She was 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Aso in June, Miss Belle Sherwin, 
president of the National League of 
Women Voters, received an honorary 
LL.D. from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. This was in recognition of the 
“personal qualities that have long 
stamped her as one of Cleveland’s fine 
contributions to national leadership and 
because of her outstanding activities 
both locally and nationally in the vari- 
ous fields of women’s interests.’’ Where- 
in Western Reserve showed ‘sound judg- 
ment. 


THE King of Spain has awarded the 
decoration of the Order of Alfonso XII 
to Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, well- 
known sculptor, for her colossal statue 
of Columbus overlooking the Harbor of 
Palos whence he sailed on his first voy- 
age to the New World. The Travo 
Museum at Madrid has also honored 
Mrs. Whitney by electing her as its first 
woman “fellow,” while the city of 
Huelva near where the statue was 
erected has named one of its principal 
streets “Calle Mistress Whitney.” 


Blazing a New Trail 


ROM a dirty hovel in a primitive 

settlement, a full-blooded Pueblo 

Indian girl has climbed into Fed- 
eral service. Juanita Crispin was born 
in Santo Domingo Pueblo, among a 
tribe so ignorant that it once forbade 
its members to use shower baths and 
laundry tubs with running water that 
the Government provided. Defying her 
people, Juanita went to an Indian 
boarding school at Santa Fé, determined 
to get an education. She has now, at 


the age of twenty, passed a civil service 
examination for matron and seamstress, 








Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Amy M. Stannard 


and will receive a Government post at 
$1,080 a year, a fabulous sum in Indian 
eyes. Moreover, her paper, according 
to the Interior Department, would do 
credit to a college graduate ‘‘with cen- 
turies of civilized living and every home 
and educational advantage back of her. 
It demonstrates the possibilities that lie 
in the aborigine.”’ 


On Parole Board 


NE of the three members of the 

new Federal Parole Board is a 
woman, Dr. Amy M. Stannard, of the 
staff of St. Elizabeth’s Government Hos- 
pital in Washington. Attorney-General 
Mitchell has appointed her both because 
of her standing in her profession and be- 
cause she ranks as an authority on 
mental cases. In her new post she will 
determine whether Federal prisoners, 
men and women, are eligible for parole 
and able to take their place in society— 
a task which particularly needs the opin- 
ion of a mental expert. 


Snapshot of a Consul 


HAT are lady consuls made of? 
Recently we announced the ap- 
pointment of Miss Constance R. Har- 
vey as vice-consul at Ottawa, Canada. 
Now, added information turns this 
name into a real person—a_ vivacious, 
brown-eyed, wavy-haired young person 
not yet thirty. 
Miss Harvey graduated cum laude 


and with departmental honors in Italian 
from Smith College in 1927. Brought 
up in a home where law and civic serv- 
ice are everyday topics—her father is a 
prominent Buffalo lawyer and _ her 
mother a social worker—she decided 
early upon her career. Her first step was 
a summer enrollment at Professor Al- 
fred Zimmern’s School of International 
Studies at Geneva, to acquaint herself 
with foreign affairs. Since then she has 
been studying international law at 
Columbia University, receiving her mas- 
ter’s degree in June. Miss Harvey, 
only woman among the eighteen success- 
ful candidates out of over one hundred 
who took the rigid written and oral 
examinations of the State Department, 
rated 100 per cent in her language tests 
—French, German and Italian. 


Among Organizations 


Pan-Pacific Conference—Each coun- 
try bordering on the Pacific will send 
twenty-six women delegates to the Sec- 
ond Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
in Honolulu August 9-23. The chair- 
man of the United States delegation is 
Mrs. Katherine P. Edson, Industrial 
Welfare Commissioner of California, 
while Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president 
of Mt. Holyoke College, will act as in- 
ternational chairman. The conference 
program covers women’s activities under 
the sections: Government, Education, 
Health, Industry, Social and 
Home Economics. 


Service 


International Business Women—At 
Geneva, August 24-26, an effort will be 
made to form an international organiza- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women. Groups have been organized 
in several European countries as a result 
of the Good Will tours made by leaders 
of the American Federation. ‘This year 
the Good Will tour, with more than a 
hundred women traveling, will, it is 
hoped, have a fine climax at Geneva. 

Child Welfare Congress—Nineteen 
countries were represented at the sixth 
Child Welfare Congress held in Peru 
in July. The United States delegation 
was composed of twelve appointed by 
the State Department and four repre- 
senting the Red Cross and the National 
Council of Catholic Women. 
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Bridling Bacchus 
(Continued from page \+) 


diction over the structure and operation 
ot the public houses in their districts. 
At first they proceeded on the principle 
that any place where liquor was sold 
should be kept as dreary and ugly as pos- 
sible, but of recent years they have come 
to see the light, as it were, and have 
realized that the more wholesome the 
atmosphere in a public house, the less 
inclined the customers are to drink ex- 
cessively. 

The joker in the English licensing 
system is that the liquor boards have no 
control over the many workingmen’s 
clubs. In England a man’s club, be it 
ever so humble, is his home, and the law 
cannot prevent liquor’s being served 
there. The fact that in 1905 there were 
only 6,589 registered clubs as against 
12,775 in 1928, suggests that many of 
the new ones are disguised public houses. 
This increase, however, is much smaller 
than the drop of 21,000 in the number 
of licensed public houses. 


No-Drinking Hours 


Very strict regulations govern the sale 
of liquors all over England. In the 
first place, it is so highly taxed that a 
bottle of Scotch costs three times as 
much as in 1914 and beer over twice as 
much, and all hard liquors are diluted. 
Alcoholic beverages may not be sold to 
persons under eighteen, nor to intoxi- 
cated persons, nor for credit, and gam- 
bling in public houses is forbidden. 
Most important of all, the hours of sale 
are restricted to nine hours a day in the 
metropolitan areas and to eight or eight 
and one-half in other parts of England 
and Wales, and to five on Sunday—ex- 
cept in Wales where all public houses 
are closed. In London it is impossible 
to buy a drink of any kind before 11:30 
in the morning, or between 3 and 5:30 
in the afternoon, or after 11 in the eve- 
ning, and these rules apply to clubs and 
restaurants as well as to public houses. 

Visitors to England report that all of 
the liquor regulations are enforced much 
more rigidly than prohibition is with us. 
Public houses that serve liquor during 
the off hours or that maintain disorderly 
establishments know that they are in 
great danger of losing their very valu- 
able licenses. At least one night club 
proprietress has gone to jail—and stayed 
there—for attempting to bribe a police- 
man. 

Many of the public houses are owned 
by the distillers and brewers, and some 
observers hold that these powerful in- 
terests, commonly known as the Trade, 
exert undue influence upon the Licens- 
ing Boards and even upon Parliament, 
in order to protect their own profits. 

England does not consider that her 
liquer problem is completely solved, and 
yet, as Mr. George Wickersham, the 





chairman of our own Law Enforcement 
Commission, not long ago pointed out, 
recent findings of the Royal Commission 
on Licensing indicate a far greater 
progress toward temperance than we 
have achieved in this country. The chief 
Magistrate of London has testified to 
“the steadily progressive decrease in 
drunkenness in London during the last 
twenty-three years’ ’and has said that 
“the younger people amuse themselves 
in other and better directions, playing 
more games and leading a healthier life.” 

Temperance education has been 
achieved, not by preaching apparently, 
but by the substitution of other inter- 
ests, a number of magistrates referring 
to the general cultivation of such habits 
as pigeon flying, dog training, and wire- 
less sets, as well as to the increased in- 
terest in adult education, instrumental 
music, and amateur dramatics. So far 
as actual statistics go, figures published 
by the United Kingdom Alliance (Eng- 
land’s Anti-Saloon League), show that 
convictions for drunkenness in England 
and Wales dropped from 188,877 in 
1913 to 55,642 in 1928, while the con- 
sumption of hard liquor has fallen off 
considerably. 

The millennium has not yet come in 
any country, and I doubt whether it 
ever will. So long as this vale of tears 
continues what it is, men will drink too 
much, love too much, and eat too much, 
and all that society can hope to do is to 
reduce these excesses to a minimum. 
The experience of ‘Norway and Finland, 
as well as our own experience, would 
seem to prove that absolute prohibition 
goes contrary to human nature. As far 
as other methods of control are con- 
cerned, Dr. Bratt, for one, believes that 
it is a mistake either to raise the price 
of liquor, for that is class legislation, or 
to reduce the number of licenses, for 
such a policy, he believes, only increases 
the value of the trade of those who are 
fortunate enough to retain their permits. 
Yet his paternalistic method of allowing 
each citizen only as much liquor as is 
good for him, would never work in a 
country like our own, where the average 
citizen would resent such close surveil- 
lance over his private affairs. There are 
two features, however, common to both 
the Swedish and the English systems, 
which would seem to be a sine qua non 
of any successful liquor legislation: 


Reasonable Restrictions 


First, both governments recognize the 
right of individuals to drink moderately, 
and, second, they help Tom, Dick and 
Harry preserve their - self-respect—and 
consequently their powers of self-control 
—by seeing that they are surrounded by 
a decent environment when they partake 
of liquor in public. The Swedish Gov- 
ernment is also very wise, it seems to 
me, in limiting the profits to be made 
by stockholders from the manufacture 
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and sale of liquor. In other words, both 
governments place restrictions on the 
purchase of liquor, but only reasonable 
restrictions, and in return they expect 
the public to act reasonably. 

Most important of all, these two 
countries have created a national psy- 
chology in favor of temperance. I do 
not claim that the English penchant for 
pigeon flying and dog fancying would be 
sufficient to turn the trick in this coun- 
try, but I do suspect that if a man 
really lost face when he was seen drunk 
on the streets or in respectable social 
gatherings—instead of being tolerantly 
condoned as a rebel against a tyrannical 
law—the liquor problem would be far 
nearer a solution than it is today. 


North Africa 
(Continued from page 12) 


there they are, fairly clean, very intel- 
ligent, picturesquely (and the rich often 
sumptuously) dressed, and apparently 
quite happy and content. They are 
polite and perfectly friendly. 

“In each place there is a French city 
also, and the hotels (‘Transats,’ they 
call them) are often quite elaborate, but 
all in native architecture. Water and 
wines from France. Butter, ham and 
all sorts of preserved fish, biscuits, etc., 
in tin from Paris. Of course, poultry, 
sheep, gazelles, and occasionally but not 
often beef, are local. The sheep are 
wonderfully fine creatures. The whole 
country is an exact picture from an 
illustrated Bible. I don’t believe they 
have changed a bit in four thousand, 
let alone two thousand years. 

“Yesterday in Quargla we had won- 
derful luck. They dedicated a monu- 
ment there to the Lake Chad Expedition 
in 1900, and the Governor of Algiers 
and his entourage came across the desert 
and the whole territory sent representa- 
tives. Even the Touaregs, a tribe of 
giant black warriors from the Sudan, 
sent a delegation of ten mounted on 
white camels. With their long, ten-foot 
lances and faces covered to the eyes with 
colored silk, they certainly inspired awe. 
I got a wonderful picture of them as 
they sat immovable in the place of honor 
in the inspection line. Dozens of men 
brought their wives on camels in a kind 
of ‘howdah’ built of bamboo and cov- 
ered in flaming silks. The girls peeked 
through slightly parted curtains, but 
closed them the minute they saw anyone 
looking. Many of the camels were 
dressed in the flaming silks all over 
them, and even had silver anklets. I 
photographed one with the old slave 
camel-woman driver holding the halter. 
In spite of being a slave and about sixty, 
she was as coy as a kid and tittered and 
half covered the lower part of her face, 
although as a slave she wasn’t supposed 
to be veiled. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Th BOOKSHELF 


EVER are there published in a 

year more than a very tew books 

which the lover of English lit- 
erature cannot afford to miss, and one 
of these in the present year is ‘“4// Our 
Yesterdays,’ by H. M. Tomlinson. 
Here are the rhythm and melody ot 
great English prose, ‘‘sentences pressed 
from the heart of long reflection,” until 
in the hands of an artist they become 
rich music and abiding beauty. This is 
not a novel, though certain characters 
continue from beginning to end. It is 
“a brooding study of humanity in the 
grip of war.” 

Scenes in England, Africa, Ireland, 
france, before and during the war, are 
so illumined under the searchlight oi 
Tomlinson’s imagination as never to be 
forgotten—the launching of a batileship 
from docks on the Thames, Paris in the 
tension of war time, ruthless disorders 
in Ireland, the concrete struggles of the 
nations for raw materials in Africa, 
Charles Bolt carrying on in the trenches 
even until death, St. James Park in 
London where “the earth remembered 
the crocuses” which men at war had 
forgotten in their ‘“‘preoccupation with 
more important things.” She who runs 
may hardly read “4// Our Yesterdays,” 
but she who walks in leisure for thought 
and understanding may read this rare 
book with enduring 
truth and beauty. 


deep joy in_ its 


NGLAND in tthe reign of the 

+ Georges, midway between barba- 
rism and culture, is the background of 
swift, contrasting color for “Rogue Her- 
ries,’ Hugh Walpole’s latest novel. The 
setting is the wild, mountainous ‘‘ North 
Countree”’ near the Scotch border. 

Here, Francis Herries, the ‘black 
sheep” of a numerous gentle-family, set- 
tles in the somber, dilapidated manor 
house of the Herries clan. He spends 
his days fishing, hunting, roistering, and 
making a meager living from the stony 
soil. He neglects his wife until the 
poor, faded woman dies, as_ resignedly 
as she lived. His children fear him, ex- 
cept his son—a good, dependable lad— 
whom Francis abuses but loves. His 
reputation through the countryside 
grows into a myth of monstrous villainy. 
And then Mirabel conquers him. For 
the first time in his life he loves passion- 
ately and is unable to wrest passion in 
return. When Mirabel runs away, he 
spends his last days searching for her— 
and finds her. 





Emily Dickinson: from the frontispiece of her 
Life and Letters, by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi 


As a brutal, swashbuckling tyrant, 
Francis Herries is convincing and_fas- 
cinating. Tamed, at the end, he loses 
zest. From first to last page, however, 
Mr. Walpole has burnished the glamour 
and romance of the times and of the 
place into vivid, golden richness. 


mor sheer individuality, for an elfin 
quality of imagination and the 
charm of a brilliant mind, turn to “The 
Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson,” 
edited nearly forty years after Miss 
Dickinson’s death by her niece, Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi. The story of that 
strange, shy, delicately non-conformist 
personality, in a perfect and_ perfectly 
conventional New England home, is in 
itself a delightful picture. But more 
than half the book is devoted to Emily 
Dickinson’s letters, and to any one who 
cares for letters at all they are treasure 
trove—tfor the genius of this fine poet’s 
mind and the “fire and dew” of her 
nature are recorded on every page. 
There is no room here for discussion of 
the unsolved riddle in Miss Dickinson’s 


lite, but that, like all the rest, Mrs. 
Bianchi handles with sensitive under- 
standing. Together, the biography and 


the letters constitute a memorable 


volume. 


OME people seem to be born with 
their eyes on a far horizon and to 
have a temperamental passion to 

see the wide world and the varied ways 
of the human race. A few of these per- 
sons have also the ability to tell others 


what they have seen. One of such 
happy writers is Harry A. Franck, who 
has written seventeen delightful travel 
books and now publishes “4d Scandina- 
vian Summer.” 

From the tidy farms and beautiful 
porcelain of Denmark, he takes us with 
him in airplane to the forests and thirty- 
five thousand lakes of Finland, then 
back to the highly cultivated life and 
superb architecture of Stockholm, the 
prosperous homes and quaint costumes 
of rural Sweden. Again we go north 
to Hammertest, the land where it is 
night all day in winter and day all night 
in summer, and down through those 
fjords of Norway unsurpassed on earth 
tor their mysterious impressive grandeur. 
The closing chapters of “A Summer in 
Scandinavia” are given to Iceland, its 
geysers and extinct volcanoes, its litera 
ture and art of a thousand-year-old cul 
ture. 


RANK, unbiased, pitilessly clear, 

“Good-Bye to All That,” by Rob 
ert Graves, the poet and critic, reveals 
rather than records, the life in the 
trenches, the blunders of the staff, and 
the unbending dress parade attitude of 
the regulars. In a plain recital, Mr. 
Graves gives the impersonal attitude of 
the opposing armies, the filth, the hun- 
ger, the horrors, the pettiness of the men 
in command, the glorious courage of cer- 
tain regiments, and the true affection 
of men for men. But his is not 
another” war story. When he says 
‘“Good-Bye to All That,” he means 
good-bye to childhood, school life, sol 
diering, the lean years after the war. 

Second in interest to the pages about 
the war are those that give insight into 
the English public school system. 
Graves went to Charterhouse, and his 
account of the years there is a stinging 
indictment. At the same time, one 
must admit that he went a little out of 
his way to proclaim his unadaptability. 
Talented, egotistical, somewhat over- 
bearing, his is not an altogether agree- 
able character. But Mr. Graves is 
always interesting. Des Res 


‘Fust 


All Our Yesterdays (Tomlinson) : Harper, 


New York, 1929. $2.50. 
Rogue Herries (Walpole): Doubleday, 


Doran, New York, 1930. $2.50. 


Emily Dickinson (Bianchi): Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston, 1930. $5.00. 

A Scandinavian Summer Harry A. 
Franck) : Century, New York, 1930. $4.00 


Graves): Cape 


$3.00. 


Good-Bye to All That 
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North Africa 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Another town, Ghardaia—the last 
before Ouargla—intrigued us.  Cen- 
turies ago a tribe killed a relative of 
Mohammed and they were promptly ex- 
pelled from tribe and country. They 
went down hundreds of miles into the 
desert and located subterranean water. 
Literally, thousands of wells dot the 
valley. It is horrible water—nearly a 
saturated solution, I should say, of 
gypsum, calcium bicarbonate and some 


magnesium salt. How they drink it I 


don’t see, and by religion they never | 


drink nor smoke, so they can’t use wine. 
We, as always, drink Evian or Perrier 
water, which ts plentiful (although ex- 
pensive) at hotels. Well, they made a 
living place out of a desert and have 
seven nearby cities, of which Ghardaia 


is one. They are protesting Moham- 
medans. However, they are heretics 
in the eyes of real Mussulmen. No 


Mohammedan will marry one of these | 


It certainly is a strange end of 
I wondered whether we had 


exiles. 
the world. 


been wise to,include this group of places | 
in our itinerary, but we certainly are | 


glad we did. 


Biskra 
é<¢ HIS ts a beautiful oasis, after 
a broiling sun in a God- 


forsaken country, all salt and 
sand. 
garden, and here last night there was 


one of the prettiest fétes I ever saw. | 
The garden makes an amphitheatre un- | 


der the palms, with the first floor bal- 
cony at the top. Lamps had been placed 
under the balcony, and on the ground, 
covered loosely with palm branches. 
Then they brought in fifty or sixty 
brightly dressed Ouhled Nail girls, who 
danced. Back of them were soldiers— 
Arab cavalry with red burnouses and 
white turbans with a black scarf, and 
Nubians in red uniforms. 
these—rows of palms. After the dances, 
soldiers shot off wide-mouthed guns in 
salute, and then lighted magnesium fires, 
and galloped off presenting arms. To- 
day we rode to the Garden of Allah on 
camels, which was good fun. 
on great, capacious padded red leather 
saddles—and didn’t ride far enough to 
bring on lameness.” 


Our letter writers did not remain in 
the desert, nor did their letters fail to 
cover the remaining places that lay be- 
tween them and their Italian goal. 
the space is exhausted, and so the travel- 
minded reader must find for himself the 
charms of Constantine—no longer a 
town in an oasis but a regular North 
African city, reached by a “civilized” 
drive and in the midst of vegetation; of 
Michelet, four thousand feet up, with a 
gorgeous view—and Algiers again, and 
the boat for Naples. 

When 


We look out into a lovely palm | 


And back of | 


We sat | 


But | 


bo 
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writing to the Outlook, please mention the Woman's Journal 


you seen the new Outlook? 
. . a liberal, lively-spirited, illus- 
trated periodical, with restraint, dignity 
and direction . . . treating aggressively 
the issues of the day, including women’s 
interests... . It offers a well rounded out 


timely reviews on 


on 
finance and business, concise, important 
Packed 
with original material... . “It gives me 
great pleasure to tell you of my sincere 


appreciation of the high standard the 


have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for over fifteen years. I should feel quite 
lost without the Outlook on my reading 
table,” says Mrs. Philip G. Schermerhorn, 
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One of the charming dining-rooms 


in the New York Junior Leaque clubhouse 


Drix Durvea 


Making the Dining-Room Pay 


By CONSTANCE MARSHALL 


This is a Service Department for modern housekecpers—both in clubhouse 


and home. 
and management. 


equipment, decorating, etc. 


It offers expert advice on the complicated problems of buying 
Articles have been published on floors, textiles, kitchen 


The article this month is based on intervtews 


with the managers of important clubhouse dining-rooms 


O run any kind of restaurant 

profitably is not too easy, and 

according to Miss Eva Thall- 

man, who successfully man- 

ages the dining-room at the 
Women’s City Club in New York City, 
a club restaurant is harder than other 
kinds to make pay. 

“In the first place,” she pointed out, 
“the clientele is limited. Anyone can 
drop in at Ye Tea Shoppe but only as 
guests of members can the public enter 
most clubs. Club members can satisfy 
a hankering for variety by ‘eating 
around’ occasionally. But when they 
drift into restaurants down the street 
what can the club dining-room do? 
Wait for them to come back and keep 
on serving good meals—nothing more. 

“Nor can a club think first in terms 
of profit as a restaurant can. In sum- 
mer when most of the members are out 
of town and on holidays, no matter how 
unprofitable it may be, the dining-room 
must be kept open, for its primary func 
tion is to accommodate the members. It 
is run for service, not for gain, and first 
of all members must be given the 


quality, the variety and the service they 
want when they want it—and all at the 
lowest practical cost.” 

In view of these requirements Miss 
Thallman and other women who suc- 
cesstully manage club dining-rooms were 
asked to tell how it is done. Club- 
houses, like homes, and _ groups of 
women, like families, present individual 
problems. Two of the outstanding 
clubhouses for young women in New 
York City—the Junior League and the 
Panhellenic Hotel, strikingly illustrate 
this point. To members of the Junior 
League, breakfast is served only in their 
afternoon tea is served at the 
pool and in the hairdressing salon as 
well as in the dining-rooms, and parties 
make up in revenue for the dull season 
when the members are off at summer 
and winter resorts. At the Panhellenic 
Hotel in many respects the reverse is 
true. Here, most of the resident mem- 
bers must be at offices by nine, and to 
accommodate them doors leading to the 
kitchen are thrown open and_ break- 
fast is served cafeteria style from steam 
tables in the serving pantry, while, 


rooms, 
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partly owing to the location of the 
club, tea time is not important. 

The first rule, then, is to study your 
group. “The way to compete with 
public restaurants,” Miss Thallman 
points out, “is to give them exactly what 
they want. Then go a step farther, 
The dining-room must be satisfactory to 
the members and more than this, they 
must be proud of it—proud enough to 
take guests there.” 


Woman Cooks Preferred 


EXT comes the problem of 
N “help.” Mrs. Stevens, who 

manages the dining-room at the 
Junior League, prefers woman cooks, 
“They are cleaner than men,” she says, 
“more willing to cook in small quan- 
tities, and more careful to cook good 
food for employees.’’ Care in providing 
good food for employees she also con- 
siders very important, stressing the dif- 
ference it makes in the morale of the 
kitchen and the factor it is in holding 
superior employees. 

On the other hand, this does not in- 
clude the practice of serving them costly 
left-overs. Cooks who prepare ex- 
food for the dining-room in 
unnecessarily large quantities only to 
eaten in the kitchen are prac- 
ticing an extravagance that is as diffi- 
cult as it is important to curb, for 
much potential profit is lost in this way. 
per- 


pensive 


have it 


Because women are more easily 
suaded to be economical in this respect 
than men, Miss Thallman cites this as 
one of the reasons why she, too, believes 
in woman cooks. 

“They are also better cooks,” she 
says. ‘‘Men may excel in cooking steaks 
and chops, and they get certain decora- 
tive effects, but their cooking is 
more standardized. ‘They repeat certain 
dishes over and over, while women are 
willing to try new things.” 


The Little Things 


O much of a club dining-room’s suc- 
cess depends on the little things that 
make for daintiness, charm and 

artistic effect, yet these add also con- 
siderably to the cost of the materials 
and service involved. The Detroit 
Women’s City Club has china tinted to 
lovely soft yellow, blue and rose at a 
pottery owned by a member of the club 
board. One fresh flower on a table is 
more attractive to the guest than a 
bouquet of flowers two or three days 
old. The sprig of mint in the finger 
bowl and the bit of delicious mint candy 
brought with the bill add to the pleas- 
ure in the luncheon or dinner. Above 
all. the dining-room must have well- 
trained waitresses in fresh, dainty uni- 
forms, anda with an attitude of courtesy 
and willing response. 

Then, what to give your clientele to 
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the 

vour eat? Here again different groups have “Experience helps incalcuably,” Miss an uncertain number of people will 
with various tastes. “Most women,” Miss Thallman says, “‘In guessing how many choose under certain (or uncertain ) 
Iman Thallman has found, “whether house- people will drop into the Gining-reom weather conditions is first of all to have 
what wives who are used to it or business on a windy Sunday evening in March a healthy normal appetite and then ana- 
ther. women who often are not, demand cook- and whether most of them will prefer lyze your own preferences. 

ry to ing as near like home cooking as they roast duck or breaded veal cutlets; but “One of the easiest ways to waste 
they can get it. This is another reason for even experienced managers can only food is of course to cook too much, and 
h to having woman cooks. guess and the best way to tell what although no scrap may be actually 


“It must be remembered, too, that 
women tire of sameness. Every mana- 
ger has had the experience of serving 
some special dish which called forth a 


chorus of approval. Delighted, she tries ; Every Woman Should Realize 
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who it again and again, only to find very : 
the soon that the members are ordering The Importance of Life Insurance | 
oks, something else. They have tired of sm Her Domestic AG@sire is| 
iia it and expect her to provide a new ie 
1an- favorite.” Therefore, in planning her is 
rood menus Miss Thallman makes it a rule | : | 
ling to have one simple dish, such as a jE More Than ANY women need life 
con- broiled lamb chop or steak, and one Two Billion insurance to provide for 
dif- made-up dish such as croquettes or Dollars estate and inheritance taxes. 
the chicken pie, one simple vegetable such ? ; 
ling as buttered asparagus and perhaps one | of Insurance This Company enjoys the priv- 
vegetable with a cream sauce. Choice | in Force ilege of possessing splendid women 
in- between these and a vegetable plate in | representatives. Get in touch with 
stly winter or salad plate in summer, pro- | hems end hae <li exve vee wll 
ex- vides a variety that ought to appeal to y rve you wen. 
in every taste. 
ig - 
B.. Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ac- a a 7 
ff Choice of Foods Springfield, Massachusetts 
for ISS CHATFIELD at the Pan- Organised - 1851 
yay. | hellenic expressed a variation 
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ect tried to have a choice between a fairly 
; as expensive and a fairly cheap vegetable 
VES and meat at each meal, trusting that the 


members would not all choose steak and 


she strawberries. Mrs. Stevens, however, Expert S ho p p 1 ng S erTVv ice for 














‘aks finds that at the Junior League she can 
ra- not manage this way. Only the more ex- 
is pensive vegetables are tolerated and Clubhouses and Homes 
ain should she persist in serving buttered 
are beets and creamed onions she would = 2 

lose patronage. This leads back to the Starting in September 

premise—‘‘Study your group; the mem- 

bers must be pleased.” A New and Unique Department to Save Time, 

Just as the stock manipulator watches Trouble and Expense and Give the Benefit of 

uc- the ticker tape, the buyer for a restau- 
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to tell her cooks to prepare, too, and 
this is the most delicate problem of all. 


il 
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thrown out, it is obviously extravagant 


to use young broilers for chicken 
a la king or leftover leg of lamb for 
fricassee. Hence there has to be a 


persistent effort to prevail upon your 
cooks to prepare only a = minimum 
amount of fresh materials and cook 
more later if need be. 

Some managers calculate food costs on 
a percentage basis. Miss Chatfield says 
that at the Panhellenic the cost of food 
is kept from 38 to 42 per cent of the 
total receipts. At the Faculty Club in 
Columbus, Ohio, it may equal as high 





as 45 per cent of the receipts. Food 
costs can be budgeted at institutions 
ange 2a 





where the number of people to be fed 
is stationary, but where the attendance 
fluctuates it is hardly practical. The 
most that one can do is to see 
that the cost of food and the number 
of patrons mount together. Other costs, 
however, can be fairly well determined 
in advance. At the Faculty Club, the 
budget is divided into three divisions— 
food supplies, dining-room expenses 
(such as flowers, laundry, and breakage 
of china), and wages. Inventory of the 
food on hand is taken at the beginning 
of every month. As the club endeavors 
to make no profit it charges only ten 
per cent above costs, applying this to a 


+ 


“for womankind of thoughtful mind” 


gown, hat, shoes, and the daintiest 
of sheer lingerie—how can one stop there and not 
have one’s most intimate apparel of the finest pos- 


sible quality. 


A number of women don't. 


They find Venus Sanitary Napkins as intrinsic a part 
of their wardrobe as their gown by Patou or hat by 


Reboux, 


Made of clean, soft, real cotton in a 


softly knitted 


seamless cover (not harsh gauze), they are quite 
different from the usual. kind. 


The smartest department stores and shops in any city 
will gladly show you their complete collection of 


Venus intimate apparel. 


TRAVEL SET. 


Ask to see the VENUS 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


A 


424 So. 


Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





When 


writing 


to Venus Corporation, please mention the 
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fund for replacing kitchen equipment. 
In all club dining-rooms there is the 
question of charge for service. 
make no extra charge beyond the price 
of the meal for either members or 
guests. Other clubs charge ten per cent 
on all meals to guests of members only. 
In one club this service charge is added 
only for luncheon. Again, it is the cus- 
tom in a large city club which makes 


Some 


good profit from its restaurant servic 
to add ten per cent to all bills for mem- 
bers and guests in both the general and 
private dining-rooms. For the most 
part in the older, more established clubs 
and especially the clubs with larger dues, 
such special charges are not made. 
Finally, after many words are said, a 
club can be run successfully in only one 
way—as a home is run, with the same 
attention to small economies the 
same care to please those who eat there. 


Grace Abbott 


(Continued from page 17) 


e 





and 


should be continually expanded by re- 
search and clinical observation. 

We need agencies that will 
educate parents in scientific methods of 
child training . . . to enable the 
school to prevent creating conduct prob- 
lems; to assist the home in meeting those 
that do develop, and to the 
court, the hospital to which 
cases of delinquency must eventually be 
brought, with a trained personnel and 


provide 
serious 


adequate resources for diagnosis and 
treatment.” 
Miss Abbott has the distinction of 


being the fifth woman in fifty years to 
serve as head of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, having been 
elected to this high post in 1923. She 
was appointed in 1922 by the Secretary 
of State, with the the 
President. to serve in a_ consultative 
capacity on the Commission for the Pro- 
tection and Welfare of Children and 
Young People of the League of Nations. 
She is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Child Health 
Association of which Mr. Hoover is 
honorary president. 

While Miss Abbott’s immediate work 
is now with children she is one of the 
outstanding experts of the country on 
immigration problems of all types. She 
is the author of a widely-read volume, 
‘The Immigrant and the Country.” 
She has an intimate knowledge of the 
unemployment situation as it affects 
child labor and as that in turn affects 
the standards of adult labor. And, so 
far as the statistical end of the Depart- 
ment’s work is concerned, as some of het 
employees put it aptly, “G. A. just dotes 
on statistics!’ All in all, her extremely 
capable hands are ideally suited to the 
task of unraveling the tangled skein of 
labor problems and_ of 
threads into a harmonious pattern. 


approval of 


weaving ts 
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THE SKIN SHOULD BE SOOTHED 
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LESSON NUMBER THREE—I” previous lessons, Miss Arden has described the first 
two steps in her famous treatment — Cleansing and Toning. The next step 1 
SOOTHING. (Extra copies of earlier lessons may be obtained on request.) 


A SENSITIVE skin should have frequent applications of rich cream 
to keep it from early fading and wrinkling. Amy skin must be 
regularly soothed and softened to offset the evils of steam heat, windy 
weather and uncertain spring temperatures. 

The best time for applying cream is at night. First cleanse and tone 
according to my earlier instructions. Then, when your skin is thoroughly 
awakened and receptive, cream should be patted on. My Velva Cream 
is a preparation of great delicacy that is most gratifying to the sensitive 
tenderness of a fine dry skin. It should be, too, the choice of a young 
skin that is not yet in need of a heavy cream. 

My Orange Skin Food is a heavier preparation whose rich ingredients 
make it suitable for the older skin or the unusually dry, flaky skin. And 
for scraggy necks and unlovely hollows, there is Adona Cream. 

Using the cushion tips of the fingers pat on the cream with definite 
upward strokes, beginning at point of chin and working upward to the 
ear, the corner of the eye, the temple, with rhythmic, lifting pats. Pat 
around the neck with the four fingers slightly curved; smooth extra cream 
just under the chin where a “crépey” look must be guarded against. Pat 
until the face and neck are warm and glowing. Look up as you “‘finger- 
print” lightly under the eyes. 

Then dip your fingers in Muscle Oil and pat this directly on lines on 
forehead, neck or cheeks to smooth and give flexibility to dry or furrowed 
skin. 

If this treatment is taken the last thing at night, a little of the cream 
should be left on, especially around the eyes where first fine lines are 
sure to gather. If you have managed to squeeze in a half hour before 
dinner for your ‘patting’ you will remove the cream at the end of ten 
minutes of brisk work with Cleansing Tissues; following that, pat with 
Skin Tonic to take away any possible greasy look, and then be ready for 
your make-up. Last month I explained the correct and convenient way 
of applying tonic or astringent with an Arden Patter, which should be 
part of your regular dressing table equipment. 

Another treatment which you must not fail to try when you wish 
to look unusually lovely for an evening engagement, is the Anti-Wrinkle 
Treatment. This cream has been specially prepared to produce quick re- 
sults and you will be thrilled with the real beauty of your skin, if you 
use it according to directions. 


WINDHARPS 


Do you know those little harps that draw muste from 
the wind? They are so sensitive that the lightest breeze 
will draw from them a chord. 


Suffering and ecstasy and despair belong most wholly 
to the sensitives. It is they who carry the treasure, it 
is they whom life should nourish and protect, for it is 
because of them that man rises from clay to potter. 
Strike out the great people of history and we would 
will be tattooing our skins ana calling it painting. 


And yet we starve the sensitive ones among us anda 
develop a comfortable philosophy about them, that. con- 
tinued contact with this practical unsensitive world 
brings out the best in them, quite forgetting that with- 
out any help from us, the wind howls harshest around 
the highest peaks. 


Among all the charming friends you have, who ts the 
one that is most satisfying? The most sensitive—mnot 
that pathetic supersensitrveness that is so close to egotism 
it can scarcely be distinguished from it, but the kind of 
responsiveness that can slip most swiftly and deeply into 
your mind and see the thing as you see it, that can touch 
your wound so gently that there ts healing in the touch, 
that sees without peering, that knows without being told, 
the kind of delightful person who draws music from 
the wind, 
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A rich cream that is indis- 
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aged skin. It keeps the face Specially adapted for a qué 
smooth and round. treatment before going out af 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


created a Situation. We hear that he 
will resign as soon as the special session 
of Congress adjourns. This will be tak- 
en by the Democrats as an admission of 
guilt. If he does not resign, several 
powerful Party Pillars who demand his 
ousting for the good of the party will be 
affronted. Then there is the persistent 
criticism that the Federal Farm Board 
has not succeeded in raising agricultural 
prices. Kansas is on the warpath be- 
cause Chairman Legge in a speech in 
that state intimated that the state was 
developing porcine tendencies in its de- 
mands for agricultural profits through 
the operations of the Board. ‘Two 
Kansas editors wired to Washington a 
demand for Mr. Legge’s resignation, 
and through the press Mr. Legge replied 
in the fashion of one Ambassador Dawes 
that they could go to a very warm place. 

But the pending reorganization of the 
Tariff Commission which is to admin- 
ister the flexible tariff provisions of the 
Smoot-Hawley Act is probably the 
greatest test yet of the Hoover program 
for science in government and the Presi- 


dent’s ability to withstand political pres- 
sure for the sake of the program. Mr. 
Hoover justified his signing of a tariff 
bill which was obviously not to his lik- 
ing because the bill gave him the power 
to alter inequitable rates on the basis of 
impartial investigations by the Commis- 
sion. Under Harding and Coolidge this 
body operated politically and not scien- 
tifically. It took years to put through 
investigations; under it, the flexible 
tariff worked like an elbow—in one 
direction, and that upward. The Com- 
mission has been dominated by Chair- 
man Edgar Brossard of Utah, a pro- 


tégé of Senator Smoot, and former 
Chairman Thomas ©O. Marvin, for 


whom the sky was the limit in protec- 
tionism. ‘There is terrific pressure being 
brought on Mr. Hoover for the reap- 
pointment of Mr. Brossard. 

Mr. Hoover wants the flexible tariff 
machinery speeded up and used mainly 
as a lever for rate revision downward. 
This can be accomplished only by a 
group of experts as commissioners, able 
to withstand the pressure from inter- 
ested industries which was transferred 
from Congress to the Commission as 
soon as the tariff law was enacted. Be- 
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cause of President Hoover’s insistence 
that the flexible tariff shall work out 
scientifically, as it has not worked in 
recent years, the Commission will be in 
the limelight. If it fails to make scien- 
tific adjustments in rates there fails also 
the President’s chief justification for 
signing the tariff bill. And yet there 
may be serious consequences if he throws 
overboard the commissioners who 
allies of the high tariff group in the 
Capitol. 

There are certain public characters in 
Washington for whom its citizens have 
a warm and glowing affection even 
without the stimulus of personal ac 
quaintance. They seem in a very 
sonal way to belong to us. Such a one 
was Chief Justice Taft; such a one was 
Dr. Harvey Wiley who died last month; 
famous as the Father of the Pure Food 
laws, tremendously admired for -his 
fighting spirit, greatly loved for himself. 
Mortally ill, this grand old man _ of 
eighty-six went before a Senate com- 
mittee investigating administration of 
the Food and Drugs Act only a few 
weeks ago to protest against attempts to 
weaken the law which was his work. 
Washington will always remember the 
picture of him walking hatless down 
Connecticut Avenue of a morning to his 
office, at an age when most men limit 
their physical activities to a walk around 
the block. He walked purposefully 
and as if he enjoyed it, though during 
the last two years he has been a little 
bent, his stride a little shorter. People 
going downtown on the street cars used 
to watch for him, walking down to his 
work, rain or shine. It is such as he 
who give zest and flavor to the city on 
the Potomac; but there are not many 


like him. 
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per 


The First Ten Years 
(Continued from page 7) 


ception decades ago when decent men 
handed over government to the least de- 
sirable class of the community. When 
we put into office men who have no 
backbone, men who think they are there 
to say “yes” to their friends, we abandon 
government to the vicious interests. 
When we tolerate in office men who 
look upon government as private prop- 
erty for their own personal advantage, 
with the profit limited only by “what 
the trafic will bear,” inevitably we 
hand over government to the men who 
desire to be protected from violation of 
all law; to the men who wish to be ig- 
nored in the commission of arson, high- 
way robbery, kidnaping, forgery and 
murder. The political orgy of the past 
ten years was the harvest of the seed 
sown for decades in our apathy toward 
government. 

The only cure for this evil is militant 
interest in government. When the spir- 
it of democracy is atrophied, nothing less 
than a resurrection, a turning into new 
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paths of steadfastness and ethics and 
idealism, will save us. 

How have the women answered to 
this demand? They have answered no- 
bly. Their leaders have avoided the net 
which was spread tor them, to lure them 
into examining the shell of things, to 
spend themselves in merely academic 
theories of government. They have 
avoided the tendency to devote them- 
selves to methods of garbage disposal 
and street cleaning, ignoring the mighty 
issues of right and wrong. They have 
faced the actualities of government and 
as a result, during the past ten years, 
women of all classes everywhere show 
an amazing increase of interest in gov- 
ernmental problems. 


Intensified Interest 


This never could have happened, at 
least in large degree, if women had 
been, as before, deprived of the govern- 
mental function; but now we begin to 
feel the awakening which forecasts re- 
form. Among groups of women which 
formerly held aloof from everything ex- 
cept household and personal interests, 
there is a stir. “They begin to sense the 
fact that government has something to 
do with the protection of life and prop- 
erty; that schools and public health and 
war and peace are matters in which they 
themselves may play a part. Great 
bodies of women, which formerly never 
permitted discussion of any public ques- 
tion, now are seeking eagerly for leader- 
ship along that line. The rebound upon 
men of this intensification of interest 
cannot be estimated. We can only say 
that in the awakening of public interest 
surely lies the key to the difficult prob- 
lems that confront us. 

It is always something of a special 
argument to speak of particular results 
of woman suffrage, for as soon as we 
claim that the women achieved this or 
that result, we raise a preliminary argu- 
ment as to whether or not the result was 
advantageous. However. no article of 
this kind would be complete without 
some mention of the outstanding con- 
tribution of women to our international 
relationship in the past ten years. 

From the official standpoint, women 
in America have had almost no oppor- 
tunity to build for world peace. Dur- 
ing the past ten years women from vari- 
ous European countries have sat as par- 
ticipating voting delegates, with full 
powers, upon great international bod- 
ies; but no woman has represented the 
United States as an official delegate to 
any vital international conference. How- 
ever, although handicapped by lack of 
direct representation, in the past ten 
years women have had an influence up- 
on international relationships in this 
country which certainly never would 
have been theirs without the vote. 

The women played an important part 
in the pressure of public opinion upon 


the vexed question of our relationship 
with Mexico. The establishment of the 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
ramifying into the church organizations, 
the women’s clubs, the business women, 
the professional women, the college 
women, has afforded a forum in which 
our relationships on our own hemi- 
sphere have been discussed with absolute 
candor. Frederick Libby says that wom- 
en constitute two-thirds of the peace 
movement in America. The influence of 
women in the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War was at once recog- 
nized by the militarists. Before the first 
conference, held in Washington, a dis- 
tinguished ofheer said in a public ad- 
dress that pacificism in the United 
States was rampant because of the wom- 
en’s insatiable desire to mix in things 
which they did not understand. 

It is true that there are certain fea- 
tures of the war system which women 
“do not understand.” Women cannot 
quite understand why the men who 
make large investments in foreign coun- 
tries should be permitted to avail them- 
selves of dollar diplomacy to such a 
point that hostilities will ensue in which 
other men’s sons will fight their battles. 
Women feel that if there is to be a 
war over markets or oil wells, it should 
be fought by the men and the sons of 
the men who want the markets and the 
oil wells. Fortunately for the world 
this is an ineradicable feminine instinct. 
The throwing of the spotlight upon 
Mexico and the Caribbean, under the 
masterly generalship of Mrs. Catt, 
had enormous influence. It is always 
impossible exactly to estimate the weight 
of interlocking forces; but that the 
weight of the womanhood of this na- 
tion has been thrown against interven- 
tion or war with Mexico is true, and 
that their voices counted mainly because 
they had the vote is also true. 


Women and the Kellogg Pact 


In the enactment of the Multilateral 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War the 
case is even plainer. I think it is not 
too much to say that the Kellogg Pact 
would not have been ratified in this 
country if women had not been voting. 
Women were a potent influence in the 
years of education which led to the en- 
actment of the Kellogg Pact. The Kel- 
logg Pact is the first substantial step to- 
ward the so-called “outlawry of war” 
and women grasped the conception of 
the “outlawry of war’ very early in the 
history of the movement. Between 1921 
and 1923, before the proposal had gained 
any real political power, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League demand- 
ed that ‘we outlaw war.” The Inter- 
national Federation of Working Wom- 
en proposed to declare “war to be a 
crime under the law of nations.” The 
American Association of University 
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Women stated that it favored “the out- 
lawry of war by international agree- 
ment.” The National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs affirmed its belief that “war can- 
not be prevented while it is legal and 
sanctioned.” The National League of 
Girls’ Clubs declared that “war should 
be outlawed and abolished.” The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters urged 
our government to take further steps “‘to 
eliminate causes of war and to abolish 
war itself.” In its plan of work at the 
same convention, the National League of 
Women Voters recommended the initia- 
tion and support of measures “to develop 
a code of international procedure by 
which war shall be declared a crime and 
outlawed as such.”” The National Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union urged 
“the outlawry of war by international 
law.” The Service Star Legion de- 
manded “the promotion of an interna- 
tional code for the maintenance of per- 
manent peace, thereby substituting law 
for war.” The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association declared that “the fur- 
ther use of war as an instrument for the 
settlement of disputes should be abol- 
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ished, and that war between nations 
should be declared to be a public crime 
and should be outlawed.” 

When Briand offered to Secretary 
Kellogg in 1927 “to subscribe to any 
mutual engagement tending to outlaw 
war, to use an American expression,” 
the country had already received an ex- 
tensive education upon the subject at the 
hands ot women. In 1928, 14+,00U meet- 
ings were held in favor of the ratifica- 
tion of the ALultilateral Treaty, under 
the auspices of women; hundreds ot 
thousands of names on petitions, thou- 
sands and thousands of letters were 
secured by women for the enactment of 
the treaty. Typical of the reaction was 
the vote of Senator Reed of Missouri, 
who after criticizing the pact in his 
characteristic style, said that he voted 
for it because he did not wish to be 
hanged in efhgy on every street cornet 
in’ Missouri. 

I do not minimize the signal and crea- 
tive work of men in this movement. | 
merely say that the steady educational 
work of women, which ramified in every 
direction from the great women’s organ- 
izations, and their militant drive for 
the enactment of the treaty, had colossal 
weight. It took a two-thirds vote to 
ratity, and I believe the Kellogg Pact 
would not have been written into the 
international law books, at least with the 
concurrence of America, unless the wom- 
en had been voting. 

After all, ten years, historically speak- 
ing, are but as yesterday when it is 
past; but these ten years have been 
long enough to show that the exalted 
words of Gertrud Baumer as to the en- 
franchisement of women and the move- 
ment tor world peace are true: 

“It is not by chance that a world 
organization which has awakened the 
political will of women and secured their 
political rights, finally places Peace as 
the paramount goal before itself. It is 
not by chance that the epoch of the de- 
termined cooperation of women in the 
lite of the state coincides with the re- 
vivitying of international life. A great, 
an entirely new, historic force and a 
great and entirely new historic task are 
coming together, both intended to alter 
the features of the world decisively.” 

The tasks which face humanity are 
tasks for both men and women. The 
race cannot dispense with the service of 
either sex. The maximum energy, in- 
telligence and devotion are certainly re- 
quired to establish and maintain law in 
international relations. | Enfranchised 
women have played a powerful part in 
the significant achievements of the past 
ten years. Perhaps in the next ten years 
men and women working together will 
really lay the foundation of a world com- 
munity in which there shall be no situa- 
tion where the rules of right do not 
govern, in which no group shall be so 
powerful that it will be above the moral 
law. 
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TRAVEL 
Ties 


R P. G. asks about a motor trip to the 
e National Parks: Since there are now 
sixteen of these national parks, she is per- 
haps planning to visit such a group as 
Glacier, Yellowstone and Estes Parks. 
One can go west from Chicago by Min- 
neapolis, across Minnesota, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and on by Miles City, 
Montana. There is a motor road only 
between Glacier Park Hotel and Many 
Glacier Hotel, but there are endless walks 
and horseback trips. From Glacier Park 
it is possible to send one’s car by train 
across to Lake Macdonald, and then go 
South by Flathead Lake to Yellowstone 
Park. The entire trip through that park 
one may take in one’s own car. 


R E.: If you are interested in the 
* promotion of international friend- 
ship, especially among students, you will 
wish not to miss two new centers in 
Paris. The one is the Cité Universitaire, 
a residence center for foreign students in 
the southeastern part of Paris, near the 
Pare Monceau and not far beyond the 
Latin Quarter and the Sorbonne. Ger- 
many put up the first three buildings sev- 
eral years ago. Canada, Japan, the Ar- 
gentine followed next with residence halls 
for their nationals, and last summer Hol- 
land, Indo-China and the United States 
completed units. Mr. Rockefeller has 
provided for the great central building 
now being erected to include dining-hall, 
recreation and assembly rooms for the 
members of all national groups. 

One of the most convenient and delight- 
ful residences tor women students to be 
found anywhere is the Foyer International 
des Etudiantes, 92 Boulevard St. Michel, 
opened over a year ago for women from 
all nations by the generosity of an Amer- 
ican woman, Madame Grace Whitney- 
Hott. During the summer university 
women travelers may live there and have 
all the privileges of this beautiful place. 


any of your readers (writes A. M., 

enthusiastically) yearn to ride the 
Western trails this year, may I recom 
mend the Rising Sun ranches in Montana. 
They have some six thousand acres of un 
fenced land near the northern edge of the 
Yellowstone, a tidy parcel to claim as 
your own back yard. Purple mountains 
piling up till the snow rests on their heads, 
cold black pools where trout lurk, a but- 
falo range and a game preserve where 
deer and elk and even moose go placidls 
about their own affairs. No “Keep off the 
Grass” or “Don’t Feed the Animals” signs. 
There are three ranches under that brand, 
two of them under the management ot 
M. S. Cunningham, who is himself an old 
cowman and an adopted son of the Crow 
Indians, the third in the hands of Mrs. 
Julia Bennett, daughter of a pioneer, and 
Montana at its most hospitable. ‘The 
equipment is of the finest and in the bes 
Western tradition. 
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Current Events 
(Continued from page 15) 

Now comes a treaty with a definite 
date fixed when the British mandate 
shall end—except for a few strings, and 
just how significant those prove to be 
time alone can tell. Under the an- 
nounced terms of the agreement Iraq 
will assume responsibility for internal 
order and defense of the country. 
British forces are to be withdrawn from 
Mosul and from Himaidi, near Bagh- 
dad, within five years from the enforce- 
ment of the treaty. Three air bases arc 
to be leased to the British, which are to 
be protected by Iraq troops at the ex- 
pense of the British. The treaty runs 
for twenty-five years and in the interim 
disagreements are to be referred to the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


France Leaves the Rhine 


T midnight when June turned 
A into July, the dark hilltops along 

the German Rhine near Mainz 
flashed red with fire, church bells tolled 
and the streets of the city were filled 
with singing people. For on the last 
day of June when the French Eighth 
Infantry entrained for home, the last of 
the Allied Army of Occupation left 
Germany. And the next day the whole 
of Germany took up the chorus. 

Since 1918 the Allied troops have 
been in the Rhineland, and under the 
treaty might have remained until 1935. 
Evacuation has been discussed since 
1924 when the French Government 
then in power went down to defeat for 
having ordered the occupation. Four 
years ago the evacuation began to take 
place and two months ago there were 
still 45,000 troops in that zone. It was 
from the negotiations over the Rhine- 
land occupation that the Locarno 
treaties resulted, whereby the leading 
European powers guaranteed security 
not only as between France and Ger- 
many, but mutually among them all. 
These treaties have been hailed by the 
world at large as one of the great mile- 
stones on the road to international 
peace. 

In France, however, as in other coun- 
tries there is a section of public opinion 
that puts its faith in military alliances 
rather than in peace pacts. This group 
in France looks to the Little Entente— 
made up of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia 
and Roumania—trusting that in case of 
need they will help France hold Ger- 
many and the Central Powers in line. 


Citizens, Though Christians 


CRUPLES against war on Chris- 
tian grounds are not sufficient rea- 
son tor denying citizenship, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals Judge Man- 
ton. Thus he has reversed the opinion 
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. » keeps your mind at 


safely, thoroughly, by 


AN 


Regular Kotex — 45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size — 65c for 12 
Also regular size singly in vending cabinets 
through West Disinfecting Co. 


KOTEX SANITARY APRON atany 
drug, dry goods or department store. 


KOT EX 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


| Ask to see the KOTEX BELT and | 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E wish to begin by making Hon- 

orable Mention of the weather. 
4% It may not deserve it by the time 
these words are read (if they are), but 
nothing can blot out the beautiful 
reality of the deep blue and golden 
days that mid-July has given us. 
Of course we are not now speaking 
for the afflicted Middle West. #** All 
we can offer in that quarter is sympa- 
thetic recollection of the torrid Iowa 
days when we sat in the less hot cellar, 
and the lovely green corn turned trag- 
ically to rustling yellow on its dry 
stalks. #%#%* But now that the indoor 
weather has been conquered (and 
wasn’t it really the cooling plant that 
held the Senate in Washington?), 
surely it is only a matter of time until 
something is done about the outdoor 
weather. ###* We have too got some- 
thing else to talk about. *#** Suffrage 
reminiscences, for instance. ##** We 
had a fine chuckling, emotional time 
with the files from which we gleaned 
the old-time pictures to go with Judge 
Allen’s article. ##* And a New York 
campaigner allowed us to leaf through 
her clippings. *#*%* The headline 
“Sleep and suffrage are all we ask for, 
but suffrage comes first’ must. stir 
memories of exhaustion and exultation 
in many a woman's mind, #** Did 
your city too have a torchlight parade, 
lit with thousands of bobbing, beautiful 
yellow lanterns? *##% Ours started 
from a point almost within sight of 
our window as we sit in this office. 
%%% And hikes, and rides, and pag- 
eants, and all night meetings? ##** 
But we doubt if anyone ever had a 
much aicer thrill than to see one’s 
mother swing out from the sidewalk 
spectators and into line, converted, as 
one went by. #** Well, they were 
great days, and colorful, but there's 
quite a bit of work for women to do 
yet, we've noticed. *%* Speaking of 
work, to our simple mind all this awful 
anxiety about whether or not there will 
be a quorum of the Senate is just in- 
comprehensible. Weren't those sena- 
tors ‘hired to attend senatorial sessions? 
Isn’t that what they are (to some ex- 
tent) paid for? Well, then—? 
How would it be if business deals 
were delayed because a majority of the 
office force was “unavoidably  de- 
tained”? Really, we don’t see it. 
*%% Isn't there anything in the Con- 
stitution about the number of cuts that 
send a senator home? *** You know 
how the few occupations not engaged 
in by women ‘have been enumerated in 
the past few years. Now it appears 
that one in which they are scarce has 
been under stressed. #** It is begging. 
A recent study of the begging district 
in New York City has shown a very 
much smaller number of women than 
of men. *#%*% Anybody who cares to 
explain is welcome to do so, *#%** 
Well, we've been to ‘The Green Pas- 
tures” again—wept, laughed, thrilled 
at exactly the same places as the first 
time, and are if possible just a wee 
mite more eager to go again than we 
were before. *#** It’s quite a fine 
world that contains such weather and 
such a play. *#** Even though just 
about all our friends have gone on 
long, leisurely vacations. *#* If we 
get too envious, we'll simply go to 
“The Green Pastures” again. 








given by judges in the lower courts of 
Connecticut and New York which had 
refused citizenship to Dr. Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh, Professor of The- 
ology at Yale Divinity School, and Miss 
Marie Averil Bland, a war nurse, be- 
cause of pacifist views. He ordered that 
they be admitted to citizenship. 

Dr. MacIntosh was a World War 
chaplain with the Canadian Army and 
later a Y. M. C. A. worker with the 
American troops. When questioned by 
the naturalization examiner as to his 
willingness to bear arms in case of 
future war he said that he believed ‘“‘it 
would be positively immoral to give a 
blanket promise beforehand to support 
any and every future war.” He was, 
however, willing to give allegiance to 
the United States in return for citizen- 
ship. 

Miss Bland, a Canadian citizen, 
served with the American Army forces 
as a nurse during the war. Though un- 
willing to ‘bear arms, she was willing 
to do everything that an American citi- 
zen must do except fight. 

In contrasting these cases with the 
one of Rosika Schwimmer, who was 
formerly refused citizenship, Judge 
Manton said that they were not parallel 
cases because Mrs. Schwimmer was an 
“uncompromising pacifist,” and had ‘‘no 
sense of nationalism,” but only a ‘‘cos- 
mic sense of belonging to the human 
family and opposed the use of military 
force as admitted by the Constitution 
and by the laws.” 


The Egyptian Crisis 
GYPTIAN affairs continue to run 


from one crisis to another. This 

month it is a fight between the 
crown and the parliament with British 
influence playing a leading role on the 
side of the crown—at least so it is said. 
King Fuad recently refused to sign a 
bill duly passed by the Egyptian parlia- 
ment making it a crime for the king to 
dismiss this body and reign as a dictator. 
In 1928 the King had done this very 
thing, having reigned for some time 
without a duly elected parliament. 
Under ‘the leadership of Nahas Pasha 
constitutional government was again 
brought into play, but recently the King 
dismissed parliament and the fight over 
constitutional government continues. 
Serious riots have taken place between 
the Wafdists — nationalists — and _ the 
soldiers. 

Negotiations last spring between the 
representatives of Egypt and Great Brit- 
ain relative to Egyptian independence 
failed to arrive at a successful conclu- 
sion. Egyptian claims in the Soudan 
and British protection of the Suez Canal 
region were two of the baffling ques- 
tions which were not solved. The pres- 
ent attack on the part of the Wafdists, 
however, is against the King, who, they 
claim, is a tool of the British. 


THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


Between Our Readers 


And Us 


HERE isn’t space this summer to pub- 

lish the letters that have been coming 

in about the Prohibition series, so we 
are saving them in a neat pile for a later 
issue, while meantime the series goes on, 
But why not answer the challenge in the fol- 
lowing way? 


N article in a current high-class periodi- 

cal makes such grave accusations con- 
cerning women of the class that might be 
subscribers of the Woman's Journal, that I 
would like to ask your readers if they are 
true. 

The article is devoted to showing that 
women in general are drinking. The author 
says that women, not the type belonging to 
the fast crowd but the usual suburban house- 
wife and club member, are drinking at their 
own luncheon and afternoon parties, that 
cocktails have taken the place of tea, that 
quiet, respectable suburban matrons make a 
practice of smuggling flasks in their ‘hand- 
bags to their club meetings. From her knowl- 
edge of speakeasies, the writer says that 
women patronize them quite as commonly 
and casually as do men. 

The question I would like to put to 
Woman's Journal readers is whether their 
experiences agree with those of the writer in 
question. * 


SoME of the good things on the autumn 
calendar are: 


KATHLEEN Norris 
in 
“Worn Out War Talk” 


and 


LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


on how it feels (it feels hot, 
we'll tell you that much) to be 
a Talkie Actress. 


and 


ANNE O’ Hare McCorMIckK 


on something about the modern 
South as she has recently studied 
it—perhaps on the women who 
have come out of the old days 
of chivalry. 


THE Wuo's WHO of this number may be 
very brief. Judge Allen, of the Ohio Su 
preme Court, and still the only woman on 
a state Supreme Court bench, needs no fur- 
ther introduction to women anywhere in this 
country. Corinne Frazier, who writes of 
Grace Abbott, was formerly on the staff of 
the Washington Star, and is a specialist in 
personalities. The Moody, whose private 
travel letters recording a trip to North Africa 
we have shamelessly made public, are iden- 
tified on page 10. Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, 
No. 3 in the Prohibition series, is very well 
known in Harper's as well as other maga- 
zines as a diligent investigator and interest- 
ing writer. She is a “wet.” Josephine 
Schain, who rounds up Current Events, is 
now Administrative Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War. 
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